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THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


Saver state of parties has for several years been a matter of 
simple calculation, as the gain of occasional seats has 
from time to time apparently reduced the permanent Minis- 
terial majority. The general election put an end, for the time, 
to conjectures and speculations as to possible victories of the 
Opposition ; but there was no great practical change, for though 
the Government was strengthened, repeated experiments 
had proved that it was strong enough before. During six 
Sessions, Mr. DisrageLi1 had exhausted his resources of in- 
genuity in contriving issues and negotiating alliances which 
would inevitably have been successful if members of Parlia- 
ment and political parties had been simple counters in a game. 
When, however, a crisis arrived, it was always found that, in 
petshing up one rent, the skilful manager had made another. 
e gain of a dozen Irish members alienated a score of English 
votes, and overtures addressed in stage whispers to Mr. Coppen 
and Mr. Bricut were invariably overheard by Mr. Bentinck. 
The country, including a considerable portion of the Conser- 
vative party, was determined, on various grounds, to keep Lord 
PALMERSTON in office; and consequently it was an idle amuse- 
ment to count heads on the benches of the House of Commons, 
or to prove that, in some imaginary combination of cireum- 
stances, the Government would have been decisively defeated. 
Although the Cabinet consists of the same members as before, 
with the great exception of Lord Patmerstoy, its character, 
and its relation to parties, are already changed before it has 
had an opportunity of meeting Parliament. The most zealous 
supporters of Lord Russett and Mr. Giapstone are to be 
found in the political section which regarded Lord Patmerston 
with exceptional impatience. ‘The Opposition will henceforth 
lend no assistance to the Government, and it will consequently 
forfeit the indirect control which it has frequently exercised 
over public policy and legislation. It is probable that, in the 
ensuing Session, there will be an amount of fair fighting and 
hard hitting which has been unknown in recent Parliamentary 
experience. Some cautious members of the Opposition may, 
however, hope, with Sir Jonn Paxtnatoy, fora coalition between 
the moderate members of the Liberal party and the great 
body of the Opposition. There is little difference of opinion 
near the border line which separates the two great parties, but 
it is difficult to break up a political organization, and deser- 
tion to a hostile flag is always severely criticized. Lord 
Russeww’s colleagues will probably follow their leader over 
paths which they would not have chosen for themselves. 
There is no reason to suppose that the majority will split 
up into sections, in pursuit of special objects or crotchets. Mr. 
Gtapsrone’s financial reputation forms so important an 
element in the strength of the party and of the Government 
that almost any Budget which he may propose will run little 
risk of rejection; and the Reform Bill, if prudently framed, 
will be so obviously the only alternative of entire abstinence 
from change, that both the willing and tlie unwilling advocates 
of an extended suffrage will be prepared to support “ the Bill, 
“ the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” ‘The Ministers 
will have unusual opportunities of determining by their policy 
the character of their vague and undefined majority. It is 
their immediate interest to rely on the powerlul body which 
supported Lord PaLMersron against Mr. BricuT even more 
The extreme Liberals 
are still few in number, though they are formidable by the 
ability of some of their legders, and also through their 
definite and practical opinions. If the Government contents 
iteelf with moderate measures, the more eager Reformers 
will-be compelled to vote with the bulk of the party; while 
a marked Jeaning to democracy would alienate the section to 
which the Ministerial Whigs themselves properly belong. It is 
expected by some supporters of the Ministry that the approach- 
ing transfer of political power may be as extensive as in 1832, 


but the circumstances of the country, und the feelings both of 


the constituencies and of their representatives, in no degree 
resemble the popular emotion which carried the Reform Bill 
through Parliament. Comparatively few abuses remain to be 
remedied, and the actual voters have less scruple than the 
boroughmongers of former times in remonstrating against the 
confiscation of their electoral power. At the late election, many 
profuse offers were checked by the intimation that the pre- 
eminent qualifications of six-pound householders are imperfectly 
appreciated by the ten-pound oligarchy which they are to 
supplant. In some towns of the first rank, successful candidates 
openly objected to a reduction of the franchise, or at least to 
a sweeping measure of Reform. ‘The Conservative members 
for Liverpool won their decisive majority during the dinner- 
hour of the working-men. The same party headed the poll at 
Leeds, and at Manchester a professed Whig of small local influ- 
ence utterly defeated Mr. Briaut’s near kinsman and thorough- 
going adherent. The Government may easily carry through the 
House of Commons a Bill which is regarded by Mr. Brigut 
as insufficient, because the more zealous Reformers have no 
contingent alliance at their back. On the other hard, forty 
or fifty of their moderate supporters can in any division throw 
their strength into the ranks of the Opposition. The former 
followers of Lord PaLMerston were in some degree retained in 
their political allegiance by the personal qualities of their 
chief; but his successors will commit a grave mistake if they 
assume that a dislike to organic changes has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

Calculations of the present balance of parties would be 
utterly deceptive if they were applied to the unknown House 
of Commons which is to be the result of the anticipated 
measure of Reform. Members of the existing Parliament, 
indeed, and the class to which they belong, will be inclined to 
reaction as soon as their limited supply of revolutionary en- 
‘thusiasm has been exhausted by the enfranchisement of a new 
constituency. The secession of Lord Srantey and Sir 
James Granam from the reforming party, in 1834, illustrates 
the universal tendency of certain classes of Liberal 
politicians to stop short or to turn back as soon as they 
have taken a definite step in advance. The working-man, on 
his first entrance into political life, will be regarded by many 
of his votaries with unqualified distrust. Many nominal sup- 
porters of Reform have habitually endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that an additional million of electors would only 
appear as friendly auxiliaries to a constituent bedy which 
requires no improvement in the spirit or character of its 
legislation. Mr. Bricut deserves credit for the candour with 
which he has repeatedly avowed the opposite belief, that the 
working-men will insist on the adoption of numerous measures 
which are utterly repugnant to the dominant middle classes. 
In former times, he imprudently announced that his clients 
would impose the whole weight of taxation on the owners of 
realized property, who were at the same time to be relieved 
from the burden of political activity. In recent speeches, 
Mr. Bricut has more cautiously confined himself to the pro- 
mise of a universal school-rate, and of the abolition of the 
Irish Establishment. New measures will require the aid of 
new men, and, whatever may be the nature of the projected 
change, a number of Liberal members of Parliament must be 
prepared to offer themselves as patriotic victims on the altar 
of Reform as soon as they have completed the structure. 

It is impossible to foresee the distribution of parties in a 
Parliament which will discuss, in addition to the political 
issues of recent times, an entirely new class of questions. The 
most practised observer would find a difficulty in anticipating 
the votes which might be given on a Bill for compulsory 
secular education, or on the more important subject of a 
measure for altering the tenure of land by a limitation of set- 
tlements and entails. The counties, which returned a larger 
proportion of Liberal members at the late election than on any 
previous occasion for a quarter of a century, would probably 
be controlled, notwithstanding any change of franchise, by the 
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united force of the landed gentry. Although it would be in 
the highest degree expedient to discourage the accumulation of 
enormous estates, and even to facilitate the subdivision of some 

overgrown territories, any proposal to alter the law of real pro- 
' perty will be desperately resisted, as it will perhaps have been 
introduced for the ulterior purpose of effecting a great social 
revolution. Democratic legislation would probably not be uni-. 
formly mischievous, but it would tend to move at a constantly 
accelerating pace. There is no sounder instinct than the pre- 
sumption against change which is the principle of genuine 
Conservatism. It is only when the first impulse of resistance 
is proof against argument that prudent scepticism degenerates 
into prejudiced obstinacy. A majority in the House of 
Commons, led by Mr. Brieut, would probably be actuated by 
patriotic motives, but it would at the same time be influenced 
by a passionate antipathy to the class which has hitherto 
governed the country, and it would habitually attempt to 
reverse all the traditions of English policy. Few constituencies 
and fewer members desire to promote such a result when they 
assent to the general expediency of Reform. It may possibly 
be found that two millions of voters will, on the whole, be 
inclined to support existing institutions, but until they com- 
mence the exercise of their functions it is impossible to calculate 
the relative strength of parties which have yet to be formed. 

If metaphysicians, like the interlocutors of Plato’s Republic, 
studied the laws of human nature in communities rather than 
in single persons, the champions of free will would find a 
difficulty in disputing the paramount force of external neces- 
sity. Five months ago, the new Parliament seemed likely to 
imitate the mild activity of its predecessor under the auspices 
of a Government which derived much of its popularity from 
its prevailing absence of enthusiasm. The only active mem- 
ber of the Ministry was curbed, and was kept in order, by a 
steady leader in front and a dead weight behind. Lord 
RussELL was engaged in writing despatches, and his occupa- 
tion seemed likely soon to languish for want of a topic or of 
an adverse correspondent, Politicians of all parties were 
tolerably satisfied, and there was but one desire in the country, 
that Lord Patmerston might still enjoy a long and prosperous 
career. The death of a Minister who was not even master of 
his own Cabinet has compelled the great Liberal body to un- 
dertake a task which it regards with hesitation or repugnance. 
Lord RussELt must introduce a Reform Bill because he intro- 
duced one four-and-thirty years ago, and the colleagues 
who heartily seconded the passive resistance of Lord PaLMer- 
ston will have to carry a strong measure through a reluctant 
but assenting House of Commons. The currents in the 
political affairs of men are less easily calculated than the 
tides. It is only safe to predict that the great majority will 
in all cases swim with the stream. 


THE EXTRADITION TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


N°? one who knows the history of our Extradition Treaty 
with France can be surprised that the French Govern- 
ment has at last given notice of its wish that the treaty should 
cease to be in force. The only wonder is that the step was 
not taken long ago, for the complaints of France against the 
treaty, as onesided and totally ineffectual for the protection 
of French interests, have never ceased since it was made 
two-and-twenty years ago. Nor is there any doubt that these 
complaints are well-founded. Every English Minister and 
every English lawyer who has had to examine the question— 
Lord ABERDEEN and Lord Ciarenpon, as well as Lord 
Mataessury, Lord Brovenam and Lord as well as 
Lord Sr. Leonarps—have regretted that the difference of our 
stem of administering criminal justice makes it impossible 

t we should give the same facilities to France under the 
treaty as France gives to us. It is true that, according 
to the returns just published, England has, during the last 
twelve years, given up twenty-four alleged criminals to 
France, and has only received fourteen from France. But, in 
the last four years, there have been no criminals surrendered 
to France, and the reason may be confidently supposed to be 
that the French authorities will not attempt to put in force 
the provisions of a treaty which, as experience has shown, is 
erally inoperative. Probably the question is now revived 
‘ause the time has come when the Emperor can provoke a 
fair discussion of the whole subject of extradition, without 
fearing that the reproach may be cast on him of trying, in 
4 circuitous way, to secure the surrender to him of political 
adversaries of whom he is afraid. He is, to all appear- 
ance, so firmly seated on his throne that the intrigues of 
Leicester Square cannot give him the slightest apprehension. 
He can now assert that he approaches us on a footing 


of equality, and that he has no more reason to fear 
political refugees than the Queen has. Some P 
have also been taken to show that nothing unfriendly or 
offensive to us is intended by bringing the existing treaty to 
an end. The French papers—which of course, in dealing 
with such a matter, are “ inspired "—assert that the Govern- 
ment wishes nothing except that a better, fairer, and more 


‘efficacious arrangement should be entered into; and as the 


English Government in 1852 actually concluded a new 
treaty with France, which was intended to remedy the obvious 
imperfections of the present one, and as this new treaty had 
the support both of the Liberal and the Conservative Foreign 
Secretaries, it may be taken for granted that we shall be very 
ready to make a new treaty now with France if only we can 
see our way to overcoming the difficulties that were fatal to 
the negotiations of 1852. The French press treats us as entirely 
in fault, and as solely responsible for the failure of the existing 
treaty. Our law, we are told, is barbarous; it is part of our 
rude, isolated social system; and we must be taught better 
things, and have our eyes opened to the expediency of adopting 
the lessons of Continental wisdom. Switzerland, it is said, has 
altered its code, because of the great difficulties which its 
operation caused in the relations of the Swiss with the French 
Government; and England ought not to be too proud to do as 
Switzerland has done, provided that the result of fair discus- 
sion is to show that the English law is wrong. We are quite 
ready to agree with our French critics. It would be in the 
highest degree desirable that a new treaty should be made 
which would enable us to get rid of the French scoundrels 
who find a secure asylum in the large towns of Great Britain ; 
and it would be a very dangerous thing for English society 
if an Englishman who committed a murder in England were 
ensured perfect impunity as soon as an hour and a half’s passage 
landed him at Calais. An effective Extradition Treaty is 
a real need of all countries in days when locomotion is so 
easy, and when passports have gone out of fashion; and 
the object to be attained is far too valuable to allow us to 
wish that any silly pride in our own system of law should 
stand in the way of a real and substantial advantage both to 
England and to France. 
But any one who reads the debate that took place in the 
House of Lords in 1852, when a new treaty was proposed, will 
see that the difficulties to be overcome are by no means slight 
or superficial. At present, the crimes for the alleged com- 
mission of which a surrender can be made are only four — 
murder, attempt to kill, fraudulent bankruptcy, and forgery. 
The Treaty of 1852 proposed to augment the list to twenty, 
and to include arson, rape, robbery, and other considerable 
crimes. ‘This was an obvious improvement, and did not raise 
much opposition, although probably some criticism would 
have been bestowed by the Law Lords on certain items in the 
list, if a discussion of details had ever been reached. But a 
preliminary difficulty proved insuperable. The present treaty 
provides that the surrender of the accused person shall only 
take place when the commission of the crime shall be so esta- 
blished as that the laws of the country where the fugitive shall 
be found would justify his apprehension and commitment 
for trial if the crime had been there committed. The insertion 
of this condition, as Sir Cornewa.t Lewis points out in his pam- 
hlet on Extradition, necessarily throws serious impediments 
in the way of the execution of the treaty ; because an English 
magistrate must, before he issues his warrant for the commit- 
ment of an accused person, receive such evidence as raises a 
presumption of guilt against him. The magistrate must, in 
fact, be in such a position as, if the offence had been com- 
mitted in England, would have justified him in committing the 
offender for trial at the next assizes or sessions. The case 
must be prepared as it would be prepared in England, and 
witnesses must be sent over to be examined before an English 
magistrate. This is a very costly proceeding, and a foreign 
Government, not knowing exactly what the requirements of 
the English law are, might easily go to considerable expense 
and yet fail in their attempt to procure the surrender of 
the fugitive. The Treaty of 1852 altered this altogether. It 
rovided that, for the surrender of a criminal, nothing should 
e necessary except, first, the identification of the prisoner ; 
and, secondly, proof that a warrant for his arrest had in 
due form been issued by the authorities of the country to 
which he belonged. This would have given France all the 
security for the surrender of offenders that could have been 
wished, and it is easy to argue that it is in harmony with the 
theory on which Treaties of Extradition may be supposed to 
be based. ‘This theory is, that each of the contracting parties 
is satisfied that the judicial system of the other -is one in 
which it may repose confidence, as being substantially just 
and fair. If this confidence is felt, a person who is sur- 
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rendered on a warrant for his arrest, issued by the authorities 
of the contracting country, is surrendered on a proper warrant 
to take a fair trial; and not to surrender him really shows a 
want of confidence in the law and Government of the country 
claiming him. There is no answer to this argument, and the 
Lords declined to sanction the Treaty of 1852, on the express 
ground that they had not confidence in French law. If a 
man all to have committed a murder in France escaped 
to England, and it was shown here that he ought to be tried, 
they were willing that he should be tried in France; but 
they were not willing that he should be tried in France until 
it was first shown that he ought to be tried; and they de- 
clined to treat a French warrant of arrest as sufficient proof 
of this. 

At that time, however—the discussion taking place in 
the interval between the coup d'état and the establish- 
ment of the Empire—the attention of the Lords was 
directed with even greater anxiety to another point. 


. What security was there that the French Government, 


then in a very precarious and tottering condition, 
and in deadly fear of its numerous opponents, might not 
issue a warrant against a political enemy for an alleged 
murder, and then, having got him into its power, convict 
him of a political offence? And, finally, the Government 
withdrew its application for a Parliamentary sanction to the 
treaty when it was brought to its notice that the French 
Convention had then recently passed a law of so wide a scope 
that under it an Englishman might be made responsible to the 
French authorities for acts done in England without the con- 
nivance of any Frenchman, if the French Government chose to 
consider these acts to be hostile to it. The Government had no 
hope that the English Parliament would, after this, have suffi- 
cient confidence in French law to surrender Englishmen to be 
tried in France ona simple warrant of arrest. The discussion, 
however, gave reason to hope that, if the subject were 
revived in times of less excitement, the difficulty of the 
possible surrender of political offenders might not be found 
insuperable. ‘The French Government was at that time 
most anxious to clear itself from the suspicion of wishing to 
take any unfair advantage of an Extradition Treaty, and an- 
nounced that it was willing to agree to a clause providing 
that if a criminal were surrendered for the alleged commis- 
sion of a crime within the scope of the treaty, and were 
subsequently sued for a political crime of a date prior to his 
surrender, he should be entitled to plead that he had been 
surrendered under the treaty, and this plea should operate as 
a positive bar against all further proceedings on the political 
charge. This provision may not be the best that could be de- 
vised, but some provision of the sort might be adopted; and, 
even if it were simply provided that no person should be con- 
victed of political offences of a date prior to his surrender, we 
might be sure that the French Government would never 
violate the treaty on this head, unless it was prepared to defy 
England, and English opinion, altogether. The other diffi- 
culty is much more grave. If we insist on having our rules 
of evidence applied to show that an offender may properly 
be committed for trial, no Extradition Treaty with France is 
ssible; while, if we take no precautions, we may give up 
innocent people to the mercies of the French police. The 
Lords were very desirous to discover some half-way measure, 
and they seemed inclined to think that one might be found 
in declining to surrender on a mere warrant of arrest, 
but agreeing to surrender if the acte d’accusation against the 
fugitive were tendered to an English magistrate. The acte 
d@ accusation is not merely an indictment. In the words of 
Mr. SrerHen, in his excellent comparison of the criminal 
procedures of England and France, “ the acte d’accusation not 
only recapitulates all the grounds from which the Ministére 
Public, as the public prosecutors are called collectively, infer 
the guilt of the accused, but also frequently states, and refutes 
by anticipation, the arguments of the defence.” It is an official 
summary of the facts and arguments by which the officials 
whose business it is in France to form an opinion have 
arrived at the conclusion that the accused is probably guilty. 
The French system of criminal justice assigns to these officials 
the duty of forming this opinion; and if we say that the 
French law is incurably wrong in doing so, we can never con- 
cludean operative Extradition Treaty with France. This, and not 
a system like ours, is the French system ; and the question is, 
have we confidence in it, although we do not choose to imitate 
it? The question can never properly be brought before 
Parliament again until the law officers of the Crown have 
mastered the practical working of the French system, and are 
prepared to state thut, to the best of their belief, a man agai 
whom a French acée d’accusation has been signed by the 
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Procureur-GtntraL is a man who ought to be tried in 
France, and who, we may confidently expect, will be tried in 
an impartial and a satisfactory manner. 


FENIANISM. 

J poeta gg is very ridiculous, but it is also something 

more. That an impudent pack of histrionic adventurers 
should assume, in New York, the character of a national 
Government of Ireland, was much more absurd than their 
subsequent quarrel over the money which they had ex- 
tracted from their accomplices. The thefts of Irish Bonds 
which the President and Senate impute to one another are 
less surprising than the existence of a temptation to steal 
Irish Bonds at all. Rebellious Irishmen apparently share 
the propensities of magpies to pilfer the most valueless 
commodities for the gratification of an unintelligible instinct 
of cupidity. A bead or a bit of tin would be prettier 
than an Irish Bond, and it would be neither more nor less 
marketable. It is of course not to be expected that Irishmen 
who have improved their style by a study of American rhetoric 
should content themselves with simple charges of larceny or 
fraud when they dispute the right to worthless scraps of paper. 
The conduct of the Fenian President is said to be unconsti- 
tutional as well as fraudulent, and it is added that he has 
been guilty of an act of usurpation in appointing himself to the 
office of agent of the Irish Republic, of course at a sufficient 
salary. If the Presipent of the United States, and the Emperor 
of the French, were to nominate themselves as agents of their 
respective countries, the proceeding would be thought insane 
rather than irregular; but Mr. O‘Manony has quite as much 
right to be agent as President, nor is there any reason why he 
should not call himself Lord Chancellor, Lord Protector, or 
Pope, of the non-existent Irish Republic. It is perhaps in some 
respects lucky that the leaders of a disgraceful conspiracy should 
expose themselves to the ridicule of a community which is only 
too willing to tolerate their crimes. O‘Manony and his Senate 
furnish an instructive commentary on the melodramatic bear- 
ing of some of the delinquents who have lately been sentenced 
to penal servitude in Ireland. The conduct of the Fenian 
leaders proves that they are not even respectable rebels, and 
that those who fall within the clutches of the law have not 
the smallest claim to compassion. Even foreigners, and, it 
might almost be said, Americans, will test the weight of the 
Fenian charges against England by the levity with which a 
burlesque President and Senate bandy against each other 
charges of dishonesty and treason. It is probably much more 


_true that the authorities of the Broadway Republic have tried 


to rob their own treasury than that the sufferings of Ireland 
are the consequence of recent English misgovernment. The 
substitution of a Fenian Republic for any Government on 
earth would be a mischievous and degrading change. 

- Although the O’Manonys and the RozerTses may furnish a 
moment’s amusement by their vagaries, there is but little 
satisfaction in deriding follies which lie below the reach of 
satire. Even fools and madmen are seldom powerless for 
evil, and the plot which has been organized by discreditable 
agitators in America has caused much expense and annoy: 
in Ireland. The ancient hostility of the population to Pe ge | 
the general diffusion of secret societies, ensure to every enemy 
of order a prospect of obtaining proselytes, and a ce of 

rsonal security. The criminals who have been convic 
under the Special Commission had been unusually rash in 
providing evidence aguinst themselves, and many con- 
spirators not less guilty have probably escaped. The 
treacherous release of the prisoner Sreruens will go far 
to counteract the impression which has been produced by the 
solemnity and efficacy of the trials. The popular imagination 
will have been pleasurably excited by the complicity of gaolers 
with traitors, and by the impunity of the principal Fenian 
agent. The traders in disaffection may be contemptible, but it 
is not a light matter that the lower class in Ireland is dis-_ 
affected. There is, however, some reason to believe that the 
collapse of the Fenian designs will be followed by an interval 
in which seditious feelings may possibly be mitigated, or sub- 
side. Circumstances have been unusually encouraging to 
foreign or domestic conspirators, for a series of bad harvests 
had produced serious distress in Ireland, and the restora- 
tion of peace in America was sup to render pro- 
bable a war between the United States and England. Many 
Irish malcontents had acquired some military knowledge in 
the Federal army, and they had found that their professed 
hostility to England was really or professedly shared by the 
citizens of their adopted country. It may be hoped that 
ensuing summers will be less rainy, and it is almost certain 
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that there will be no fresh disbandment of an American army. 
The honesty and courage with which Irish juries have dis- 
charged their duty will be especially depressing’to turbulent 
patriots. When a man knows that he must undergo his sen- 
tence, he may as well console himself by asserting that he is a 
willing martyr; but in considering the question whether he 
shall accept a commission under Mr. Steruens, even the most 
thoughtless Irishman will take into consideration the proba- 
bility that penal servitude may follow. The happy fertility of 
the soil in spies and informers, as in some other kinds of 
noxious social weeds, in some degree compensates for the too 
great abundance of rebels. One of the first accusations which 
O’Manory brings against his mutinous Senators is that they 
are already “bribed by British gold.” To bribe with gold 
persons who are open to corruption in the form of Irish Bonds 
would be a culpable waste of specie, but Government detec- 
tives will perhaps keep in mind that, in the opinion of those 
who know them best, the chiefs of the Irish Republic may be 
bought at a reasonable price. 

In some of its peculiarities the’ plot is probably unprece- 
dented, for its centre and source is in a foreign country, 
where all its proceedings are ostentatiously published. It 
is not, indeed, unusual for exiles to conspire beyond the 
teach of the Government which they design to overthrow, 
but the proportion of domiciled Irishmen in the ranks of the 
American Fenians is absolutely insignificant. ‘The American- 
ized Irish subscribe to bear the expense of a native Irish 
revolt ; and it must be admitted that they display characteristic 
indifference to the fate of their instruments and victims. 
When the police arrested Lusy and his accomplices, the Fenian 
orators of New York assured the friends of their cause that 
they had no reason to be alarmed at the deztruction or 
capture of a few outposts. It is obviously impossible to 
frighten, by the most vigorous administration of justice, 
conspirators who belong to a foreign jurisdiction. The 
subscriptions will probably still be levied, unless the 
organization is dissclved by internal quarrels; and a 
certain number of agents will be found to import arms, 
to conduct secret drills, and generally to promote dis- 
loyalty and sedition. Rebels against the English Govern- 
ment feel a just and complimentary confidence in the 
constitutional scruples which interfere with a summary sup- 
pression of political crimes. The first batch of Fenian 
prisoners brought actions against the Lorp-Lievrenant and 
the police magistrate for interference with their treasonable 
correspondence. They also moved for a criminal information 
against the proprietors of a newspaper which had disapproved 
of their proceedings, on the pretext that a circular of a 
Roman Catholic prelate, whi 
columns of the journal, might exercise an undue in- 
fluence’ on the minds of jurors. It may be presumed 
that the constitution of the Irish Republic will not en- 
courage freedom of the press. The indignation of the 
prisoner O’ConneLL at the readiness of the police in 
searching his person follows the approved precedents of Irish 
treason. Poor Mr. Suitn O’Brien protested to the end of his 
life that some shirt studs which he had lost after the affair in 
the cabbage garden had been purloined by the officer who 
effected his arrest. 

Even New York journalism begins to be ashamed of the 
last contrivance for destroying the British Empire. The 
American Government has never officially countenanced the 
conspiracy, unless the Secrerary for War is responsible for 
the facilities which were.allowed to Fenian agents who desired 
access to Irish soldiers in the field. The public establishment 
of a self-styled Government of Ireland in the City of New York, 
while it probably conflicts with no municipal law, might sug- 
gest to Mr. Sewarp the difficulty of enforcing in a free 
country strict compliance with the rules of international 
amity. The public collection of funds for invading the 
territory of a friendly Power would be justly offensive to the 
object of attack if it were not one of many unavoidable 
anomalies. It may be admitted that similar organizations 
have sometimes existed in London for the purpose of assisting 

iotic revolutions in Spain, in Naples, or in Poland. As 
apes is not at war, there is no neutrality to violate, 
and the inconvenience arising from the Fenian agitation is 
too trifling to warrant diplomatic remonstrances which, if 
they were made, would certainly be neglected. As one of 
the pretexts for American animosity to England is de- 
rived from the sympathy of some politicians and journals 
with the Confederate cause, it would be but fair to 
observe that the invasion and dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom has been , in all parts of the States, 
as a legitimate and laudable enterprise. Some years ago, 
Mr. Greecey subscribed for the promotion of Suita O’Brien’s 
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rebellion, without forfeiting any portion of the respect which 
he has deservedly acquired of his political conduct in 
domestic affairs. Every party encouraged the Fenian 
plot, as long as there was any hope of its success, and its 
managers are now ridiculed and denounced because their 
project has utterly and hopelessly failed. It is unprofitable 
to resent unfriendly language, or even to notice it, except in 
answer to violent complaints of far more moderate pro- 
vocation. 


MEXICO, 


woe could illustrate in a more striking manner the 
difference between the American and the English forms 
of government than the effect produced by the strong declara- 
tions of opinion made by both Houses of Congress with re- 
gard to Mexico. If, in England, both Houses of Parliament 
had expressed an opinion one half as decided, there could be 
no doubt that obedience must be paid to that opinion by the 


Power against which it was directed, or there must be war. But, — 


in the United States, Congress may be as bold and as violent as 
it pleases, because it is not, as Parliament is in England, the 
real arbiter of the national policy. Members of Congress 
speak strongly because they do not speak under responsibility ; 
and we, who remember the difference between the language 
held in Congress, and the quiet, pacific course taken by the 
President and his Cabinet, in the case of the 7'rent, can easily 
understand that a rupture with France is not thought probable 
at Washington, although it was scarcely possible that any 
public bodies should have adopted a tone more hostile to 
France than that which prevailed in Congress. Still, if it is 
true that the French Minister was so alarmed at the mani- 
festation of popular ill-will as to send for special instructions 
from Paris, it may be as possible to underrate the force of 
popular American sentiment against French interference 
in Mexico as to overrate it. The particular charges 
which are brought against the Emperor Maxmiian may 
indeed be easily disposed of, and would fade away 
directly the necessary explanations were received from France 
and laid before the American public. Only those who are 
equally ignorant of Mexico and its Esperor could accuse the 
new Government of a wish to promote slavery. If the 
Emperor Maxii.tan has a fault, it is too great kindness for 
men of every race and colour, and a philanthropy above the 
level of the country which he has undertaken to govern. Those 
who are perverse enough to bring the charge are probably 
also too perverse to listen to any explanation; but some may 
desire to know what are the real facts which have been distorted 
by ignorance or malignity. A few months ago, it was supposed 
that some of the more wealthy Southerners, anxious for escape 
from the scene of their defeat and from the pressure of a 
Government they disliked, were ready to emigrate to Mexico, 
and there to occupy lands where crops could be cultivated like 
those which had formerly constituted the wealth of the 
Southern States. It was further supposed that many of 
the negroes who were once their slaves would be glad 
to accompany them, and the present condition of the 
negroes of the Southern States shows that this was by 
no means a wild idea. ‘The Emperor MaximiLian 
favoured the idea, and with characteristic promptitude 
proceeded to draw up a code of rules by which the possible 
black immigrants might be protected against the possible 
white men. It was declared that every man of every race 
who touched Mexican soil was at once free, that all labourers 
must be paid money wages, that a portion of these wages 
must be paid into Government savings’ banks, that the 
orphans of labourer immigrants were to be a charge upon 
the employers of their parents; and, in short, everything 
was made so comfortable for the negroes that it is a great pity 
that none have gone there to try the benefit of this 
benevolent system. ‘The American Congress also complained 
that the Emreror had ordered all his Republican enemies to 
be shot without quarter. What he did was this. When 
Juarez left Mexican territory altogether, and there was no 
longer the semblance of a government contending against him, 
the Emperor saw that the civil war must be now considered 
to be at an end, and that further acts of violence must be con- 
sidered as acts against an established Government. Unless 
civil war is to go on for ever, this must be the conclusion to 
which the successful combatant must bring the struggle; and 
the only question is, whether the Emperor was prematiffe in 
his declaration. In point of fact, there is no opposition to his 
Government, except that of desultory bands of guerillas; and 
also except in the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande, where 
the struggle has been protracted by the active aid of the 
Americans from Texas, When, however, the Congress at- 
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tacked, not the conduct of the Emperor Maximitian, but the 
policy of the French in undertaking and carrying out their 
Mexican conquest, there was much stronger ground to tread 
on. The Emperor Naporeon distinctly announced that he 
sent his troops to Mexico in order that he might, in his quality 
of head of the Latin race, prevent the Americans ruling over 
too large a part of the New World. The occupation of 
Mexico was a distinct challenge to the Americans, and they 
are aware that this challenge was only given because they 
were then too much occupied with their own troubles to be 
able to notice it. No wonder, therefore, that they resent it, 
and speak loudly their feelings, now that they are perous 
and powerful. They do not want to go to war with France, 
but they want to use such language as will make the French 
withdraw from Mexico without a war being necessary; and 
what will be the course pursued, under these circumstances, 
by the Emperor Napo.ron, is one of the most important 
secrets that we may expect the new year to reveal to us. 
Whatever may be the decision of the Emperor of the 
Frencu, the fall of the Mexican Empire, if it does fall, will 
robably be due not so much to political causes extraneous to 
itself as to its own inherent difficulties. If the Mexican 
Empire were getting on very well, if it were making way in 
the country, if it were attracting capital and establishing a 
settled state of society, and if it were beginning to pay 
its way and get an army of its own, the French might easily 
retire, and the Americans would scarcely interfere with a 
happy, peaceful, flourishing community simply because it 
chose to be governed by a very liberal Emperor. But 
the Mexican Empire is not getting on well. It does 
not attract capital; it does not secure the welcome arrival of 
immigrants; it is not heartily supported by the Mexicans; 
its revenue does not increase in proportion to the increase of 
its debt; it cannot enlist a native army on which it can 
rely, This disappointing result is not due to any one 
cause. It is not the fault of the Emperor Maxmuian, 
or of the French, although the Empzror may have made 
mistakes, and the French may have given just grounds 
of complaint. ‘The evil lies much deeper, for it lies prin- 
cipally in the character of the Mexicans themselves, and in 
the nature of Mexican climate and soil and geography. The 
better Mexicans—those who have some settled position and 
property—support the Empire, because the Empire saves 
them from having their houses burnt and their throats cut; 
but their support is purely passive. They do not even talk 
in favour of the Empire, and they certainly do not act so as 
to support it. They simply do nothing, and indulge in quiet, 
querulous censure of all that the Emperor does. The mass of 
Mexicans are utterly incapable of supporting any person or 
. They have none of the virtues which prompt men to 
cohere for common objects. If they are ready to enlist, 
they are equally ready to desert; if they are ready 
to be paid for protecting property, they are equally ready 
to plunder property without pay. They are just so fur above 
the lowest level of humanity that they are able to see how 
such cries as the Republic or the Church can be used to 
make their atrocities seem less atrocious. Unless a race 
superior to any now in Mexico overruns the country, there 
can be no native government there, for no one can conceive 
what government means, or what is the use of it. From the 
outset of his rule the Emperor Maxnnian saw this clearly, 
and tried to induce emigrants to settle in Mexico, and so to 
introduce new blood and new ideas. But he has been baffled 
by two difficulties. In the parts of Mexico where money 
might most easily be made, cultivation must be carried on 
with plenty of capital and labour if it is to be profitable, and 
the labour does not suit the white man. A man who wishes 
to grow coffee or sugar or tobacco, or to breed large herds of 
cattle, must have money to start with; and as he does not 
expect to labour with his own hands, he must make sure 
that labour isto be had. In some of the most promising 
rts of Mexican soil, labour is very scarce ; and where labour 
is to be had, it is not every one who can keep Indians 
industrious and in good-humour. And to men who could 
manage these labourers, and who have capital to risk, Mexico 
is scarcely sufficiently inviting, on account of the great in- 
security of life. Then, again, although there are large 
districts where a European might thrive if he,tried to support 
himself, as emigrants to the States do, by the labour of his 
own hands, there is no special inducement to such men to 
choose Mexico which can counterbalance the heavy ex- 
nse, fatigue, and danger to life of getting there. Poor 
uropeans will not go to Mexico without money being 
given them to help them on the journey, and the Mexican 
Government cannot find the funds for the purpose. 


enough to make the Emperor of the Frencn to have many 
doubts as to the expediency of persisting in his attempt to 
make Mexico what he dreams it might be. There is scarcel 
sufficient hope of the country prospering under French 
on to make it worth while to persevere ; and perhaps a 
epublic under American protection, and with Americans 
gradually seizing on the country, would be the best future 
Mexico could have. Still, it is a great mistake to treat the 
present aspect of Mexico as if nothing but gloom was to be 
seen there. The French, and the Emperor they have set up, have 
done much since they were there that is bearing fruit. Mexico 
has been made something like a European city; it has grown 
richer, and dared to show its riches. Its material condition is 
improving. In a few months it will be lighted with gas, and 
in less than a year a railway a hundred miles long will run 
out of its gates. The import revenue has already increased, 
and if a direct internal revenue could be properly adjusted and 
collected, the Imperial Treasury would not be so empty as it 
has been. ‘The Emperor himself is quite alive to the necessity 
of keeping intact the public credit, and will fulfil every 
obligation that it is in his power to meet. The country, 
though very unsafe, is free from war; and if, now 
that the decisive moment is come, the French decide 
to stay, at all hazards, till their task is complete, and 
it becomes certain that the Americans will not inter- 
fere, the Mexicans will gradually learn to accept a sigua- 
tion from which there is no escape. The Emperor Naroieoy 
will be a bold man if he keeps his troops in Mexico, for he is 
only protracting an effort that may never yield any good re- 
sult; he will provoke the ceaseless disapprobation of the 
Americans, and he will be adhering to the one act of his 
reign which Frenchmen of all ranks and all parties pronounce 
to be a mistake. But he will also be a bold man if he with- 
draws his troops, and publicly owns that he has been wrong, 
or gives his subjects reason to think that he has yielded to 
threats, and has conceded to fear of the Americans what 
he would not concede to a desire for the approbation of France. 


THE MINISTRY. 
{Serre position of the Government is beginning to create 
anxiety in the nation, and it can inspire little con- 
fidence except in the minds of those who have been brought’ 
up in Whig houses and the Whig faith. To such it is 
quite a matter of course that, so long as Lord RusseLt 
is at the head of affairs, and is seconded by Sir Cuarves 
Woop and Sir Grorce Grey, all the outer world should breathe 
only contentment and repose. But to those whose imperfect 
education leaves their minds uninformed as to the tran- 
scendent advantages of an almost purely Whig Administration, 
the signs of the seasons betoken anxiety and uneasiness for 
the country. It is now two months since a high office became 
vacant, and it remains vacant to this day. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster is popularly represented as a sinecurist ; 
and, in fact, no great labours are imposed upon that function- 
But we by no means agree with those who propound 
this as a reason for his abolition. Though it is true that 
other Cabinet Ministers are heads of departments, and very 
busy departments too, it is not to be inferred that the prin- 
cipal labours of every Cabinet Minister are of a departmental 
nature. On the a. it may safely be predicated 
of certain departments that their chiefs are often un- 
acquainted with much of their routine duties, which they 
leave to be-conducted by their subordinates. And this 
apparent anomaly is inseparable from Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. So long as the House of Commons retains its authority 
in England, so long must skill and power in debate continue 
to be the passport to official position; and, therefore, so 
long must certain high departments be entrusted to men 
whose special talent is not of a purely departmental kind. 
The chiefs of the great departments of the State have to 
fight the battles of their Government in Parliament, while 
they have also to mould its policy by the influence of 
their characters or the wisdom of their advice in the 
Cabinet. Of course, it is highly desirable that every chief 
should be as active and skilful in managing his own special 
office as he is powerful in council or debate; and to some 
few men this double talent has been given. But it is far from 
neral. Therefore it is that offices like the Chancellorship of the 
uchy of Lancaster are peculiarly useful, as giving place in the 
Cabinet to an eminently wise counsellor or an eminently able 
debater, without distracting him by the routine duties of an 
uncongenial department. 
This is the post for which Earl Russext has not yet been able 
to find a suitable occupant. And his embarrassment begins 


This is the darker side of affairs in Mexico, and it is sombre 


to be considered typical of the distinctive weakness of his 
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Government. For, if ever there was a necessity for strength- 
ening a Ministry, that ity exists now in the fullest 
No one who has ed the events of the last 

three months can fail to foresee that a campaign of no ordinary 
severity awaits the occupants of the Treasury Bench. That 
department which, owing to peculiarly fortunate circum- 
stances, has enjoyed a decennial wan of repose, is about 
to be rudely shaken from its dreams of perpetual re: 
Jamaica, still trembling from the effects of its recent convul- 
sion, and still apprehensive (with or without reason) of a second 
negro outbreak, will agitate the House of Commons with 
passions such as no colonial question since the Ceylon in- 
quiry has been able to excite. Between the advocates of the 
English colonists, who regard negroes as savages that ought to 
be chastised, and the champions of the negro, who think that 
Jamaica ought to be maintained, at the cost of the British 
Treasury, as a paradise for black ladies and gentlemen— 
between those who know nothing of tropical colonies and 
those who know too much—there will be great need of some 
authoritative voice to calm the turbulence of angry passions, 
and resist the clamours of unreasoning philanthropy. It re- 
mains to be seen how far the cause of reason, of judgment, 
and of order, will find an efficient—as there can be no 
doubt that it will have a sincere— representative in Mr. 
CarDWELL. Menaced by the bray of Exeter Hall on one 
side, and dinned on the other by the unhappy Englishmen 
who have relatives in Jamaica wholly unconnected with the 
Baptist persuasion, that uted gentleman will in no 
quarter of the colonial world find rest for his distressed 
soul. While seeking to fly from the Verrine harangues 
of Mr. Bricut, or the less ponderous missiles of Mr. 
Mut, he will find himself driven back by the clamours 
of the Australian constitutionalists or entangled in some new 
meshes of a New Zealand war. Whatever the phases of 
incident or of opinion which may open out in the progress of 
these colonial debates, we may rest assured that, at all events, 
neither vigour nor virulence of assault will be wanting to make 
the chief of the Colonial Office uncomfortable, and that the 
free lances of the Opposition will trouble themselves little with 
the merits of a colonial question, provided they can find the 
vulnerable points of the CotontaL Minister. Mr. CarDWELL 
can hardly fail to be aware that, ite the succour of an able 
subordinate chosen from the ranks of the advanced Liberals, 
he will have to confront every kind of assault, fromi the de- 
corous constitutionalism of the legitimate Conservative to the 
unscrupulous rancour of unplaced Radicals or displaced Whigs. 
Yet the difficulties and embarrassments which are in store for 
the CoroniaL Secretary will, it may be feared, be scarcely 
_ more formidable than those which some of his colleagues 
will have to encounter. Sir Cartes Woop’s illness may, 
indeed, incapacitate him from longer holding the seals of the 
Indian Office. Should this be so, the Government will lose, 
not an effective debater, but an experienced, though far 
from conciliatory, head of a department which the events of 
coming years may once more render a source of trouble. In 
the present state of our Indian Empire, when the treaty 
with Bhootan excites ap ions of a loss of prestige 
which may possibly lead to another war like that of the 
Punjaub or Affghanistan, and when, both in India and at 
home, discontented people are begining to question the policy 
of the Governor-GENERAL, it becomes more n than 
ever that the reins of the India Office at home should be held 
by firm and skilful hands. If we are to have anarchy and 
martial law in the West Indies, we cannot afford to have 
defeat and disgrace at the same time in the East Indies, 
That Sir Cuartes Woop may be compelled to seek in the 
Duchy of Lancaster, or in a , rest from the turmoils 
of an office for which he has some, though far irom all, of the 
requisite qualifications, is a probability which doubles the 
anxiety of all thoughtful men ing his successor. The 
aspect of our Colonial and Indian politics is such as to require 
extraordinary capacity or good fortune on the part of those 
who are ae for the administration of our dependencies, 
While Colonial and Indian questions offer difficulties 
which might cause serious apprehension even to a strong 
Ministry, our foreign relations likewise require a prudence 
and firmness which have not always been the characteristic 
excellences of the present Foreign Secretary. Mr. CarDWELL, 
though fair, temperate, and honest, may yet be timid, and 
Sir Caartes Woop’s successor may be incompetent, but 
it would be a far more serious evil to the country if Lord 
CLakENDON were to display now the dilettante weakness from 
which he has not at all times shown himself exempt. Those 
who remember the Paris Conference and the submis- 
siveness of the English Minister cannot but yar | 
when they think of an important diplomatic correspond- 
ence being entrusted to the facile fluency of Lord Ciarenvon, 


without the guiding mind of an ABERDEEN or a PALMERSTON. 
There may be different opinions as to the value of our Colo- 
nial or our Indian Empire. It may be deemed the truer 
economy to abdicate in favour of a Black Republic in 
Jamaica, or to pay blackmail to a clan of mountain-robbers 
in Bhootan; but there are as yet few political philosophers 
far enough advanced to desire or to tolerate the humiliation of 
their country in her negotiations with great Powers. England 
has had many slaps in the face of late years ; but the affronts 
which she has suffered are as nothing to those to which 
alternate recklessness and pliability on Lord CLarenpon’s part 
might subject her in a correspondence with the diplomatists 
of or ym nited States. 

i ese ers ahead— to say nothing of the t 
difficulties of the Reform question — the Ministry arifts‘on in 
happy eg f Unconscious of their peril, the little 
victims play. Earl Granvitue hies with the gaiety of a bride- 
groom to the towers of Walmer ; and Earl Russe, bold with 
the courage of insensibility, adds a touch of ridicule to the 
situation by creating two new Peers. There is such a delicious 
absurdity in the time chosen for this bestowal of honours that 
little room is left for indignation. That Sir Francis Barine 
has earned his peerage by official and Parliamentary labours 
no one will refuse to admit; and at any other season than 
this no one would criticize his elevation. But it is difficult 
to imagine why Sir Joun Romy should be raised also, 
either at this or at any other time. As an Equity Judge, he 
is far inferior to Vice-Chancellor Pace Woop; as a debater, 
he is nothing. He would be nothing more than an orna- 
mental appendage to any Ministry ; but to a Ministry in diffi- 
culties he is anything but a support. If peerages were like 
those knighthoods which are caught at by doctors, surgeons, 
and inferior officials as qualifications for the career of 
touters to public Companies, one would put this down 
as a job; but both Lord Russext’s and Lord Romitty’s 
characters forbid such an imputation. We can, therefore, 
only attribute it to the narrowness of vision which distin- 
guishes the good old Whigs, that, when so acute and eloquent 
a man as the CuieF JUSTICE remains a commoner, so ordinary 
a Judge as the Master of the Roxts should be made a Peer. 
We would not willingly anticipate misfortune, but Lord 
Russett himself invites the reflection that it is the privi- 
lege and duty of an outgoing First Minister to reward 
his friends and followers; and his enemies may be tempted 
to suggest that he is anticipating, by a voluntary im- 

ulse, that which, a few months later, the violence of a 

eterogeneous Opposition might have rendered a matter of 
obligation. If so, in the premature apotheosis of Romitty 
and Baring ig partisans enjoy a foretaste 
of the exaltation which they will be entitled to claim for 
themselves, should the Ministry be destined to collapse 
before the assaults of enemies more numerous, more angry, 
more resolute, but perhaps, for the purposes of government, 
neither stronger nor more scrupulous than itself. 


ITALY. 

‘ALY has plenty of politicians, but she seems to possess 
few available statesmen. The present Ministerial crisis 

has illustrated painfully the barrenness of the land. The 
Italians are a people of much political astuteness and no slight 
intellectual power, and yet the want of a great administra- 
tor seems likely to paralyse the immediate progress of the 
country. The fall of the recent Ministry was suddenly 
precipitated by the petulance with which two of its prin- 
cipal members defended an arbitrary, though wholesome, 
measure. But for some time the Cabinet had been oe 
on all sides as a makeshift only. M. Srita’s Budget 
would have doubtless proved fatal to his colleagues, —_ 
the last straw that broke the camel’s back was the 
want of temper which both himself and General La Mar- 
mora vied with each other in showing during a critical 
debate. The Italian Parliament, and probably the Italian 
people, were never less disposed than at present to tolerate a 
dictatorial tone on the part of their Kine or his advisers. 
Too much may be made of an awkward and hasty phrase em- 
pioret by a Minister to convey a legitimate determination ; 
ut a threat of dissolution, however cautiously and consti- 
tutionally veiled, could not without a nt impropriety 
be addressed to a new Chamber in first fortnight of 
its existence. It is not impossible, as every student of 
English history is aware, to use constitutional remedies 
in an unjustifiable way; and to dissolve again, without a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, would have been nothing more 
or less than a coup d'état in all but the technical illegality, 
The late Cabinet ought to have been ready to fall with more 
composure, for they must have been conscious that their 
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financial projects were a failure. A bad Budget may some- 
times be tolerated if it grapples manfully with existing evils; 
but M. SeLLa’s unpopular schemes of taxation had not even 
the melancholy merit of providing for the urgent necessities 
of the Exchequer. The obstacles with which he had to co 
are no doubt many and considerable, and they unhappily 
survive to his successor; but a Finance Minister who 
despairs of the finances can scarcely complain of want of 
confidence in the Parliament. M. Sexxa leaves office with 
the reputation of a man of sense, who never was a financier 
except by his position. Taxes upon grinding corn smack as 
little of the true science of economy as the bleeding mania of 
Italian doctors smacks of modern medicine; and imposts upon 
windows and doors in a country like Italy, which is already 
loaded with a house-tax, were a desperate and antiquated 
resource. The last damning flaw in M. Sexxa’s blood-letting 

stem was that, after all, upon his own admission, he left 
the disease still uncured. By such a singular confession of 
weakness, he threw the initiative upon a hostile Chamber 
and a discontented nation; and, in dismissing an inefficient 
surgeon, the Italians may at any rate congratulate themselves 
on escaping from his lancet and his leeches. 

The strength of the Left of the Italian Chamber renders the 
task of any succeeding Ministry difficult, and their tenure of 
office precarious. This is a misfortune incidental to the pre- 
sent condition of the new Kingdom. Victor EMMANUEL is at 
best a provincial prince transplanted to a national throne; 
and Italian loyalty, like Lord Cuatuam’s confidence, will be 
naturally a plant of slow growth. In everything except the 
arts of fire-eating and hunting boars the Sovereign is inferior 
to numbers of his new subjects, and Piato would not have 
chosen for chief of an ideal commonwealth a country gentle- 
man who has neither political genius, nor intellectual cultiva- 
tion, nor even the royal talent of creating a polished Court 
circle. ‘The wisest Italians are aware, in spite of these draw- 
backs, that it is the true interest of the country to consolidate 
itself round a monarch who, at all events, is honest and 
patriotic, and who would as soon lose his crown as con- 
descend to a single reactionary maneuvre. But there are 
many who are neither so temperate nor so just, and un- 
derneath Italian politics may be discovered a widespread 
and narrow dislike of all that is Piedmontese. The 
Left, therefore, are strong, and it will be well for Italy 
if they do not become still stronger. Yet it seems 
imperatively necessary that the Italian Premier who is to 
carry into execution the delicate Convention of September 
should possess the respect and confidence of the French 
Government. In the coming diplomatic struggle, the victory 
will rest, not with the bold, but with the prudent; and a fire- 
brand next December in the Florence Foreign Office miglit 
set Italy, and even Europe, in a blaze. It has been doubtless 
the sense of this that has induced moderate men to desire, if 
possible, to see General La Marmora continue at his post. His 

faith and candour cannot be suspected, either in France 
or Italy; and he is not the man to permit any revolutionary 
fanatics, however illustrious, to trifle with international obliga- 
tions. The name of Ricasoxi ought to be, even if it were not 
likely to be, a source of strength to an Italian Cabinet. 
Unfortunately there is no reason to suppose that he 
would find it easier now to play the flexible part of Premier 
than he found it a few years ago. Cavour, with his 
business habits, was bon enfant, and a man after the Kina’s 
own heart, but Baron Ricasoui is all backbone; nor would a 
Piedmontese Court find it pleasanter at Florence than at 
Turin to live under the shadow of a rigid Tuscan aristocrat. 
There are, perhaps, other and better reasons for preferring 
General La Marmora to Ricasou1. The statesman 
during his last Premiership displayed little genius for adminis- 
tration, far less for administrative reform. If Italian finances 
are ever to be set right, both capacities will be required in the 
leader of the new Ministry. Injustice is frequently done to 
M. Ratazzi, the other possible Italian Premier. Piedmont 
owes to him some valuable legislation, and more than one 
lesson in the art of Parliamentary jinesse. But it would be 
idle to assert that he the contidence of Italy, and he 
rests under the suspicion of having, upon a critical occasion, 
first excited, then abandoned, and ultimately repudiated the 
extreme party of the Revolution. The coming Premier, if he 
is to steer the country safely through a dangerous passage, 
must be a man whose voice rings true, and whose antecedents 
are devoid of blame. As members of a coalition, had such a 
scheme been possible, both Baron Ricasott and M. Ratazzi 
might have been acceptable; but the Premier who survives 
the last, and is engaged in forming the next Administration, 
in spite of his unpopularity with the Left, is perhaps the 
Kine’s only choice. 


It seems to be admitted on all hands that the Italian civil 
service is at present a nest of abuses. Until a thorough investi- 
gation has proved that nothing can be done to simplify a 
wholesale system of circumlocution offices, and to cut down 
unnecessary salaries, the country will have a right to look 
coldly on any sweeping measures of taxation. The army, 
perhaps, cannot safely be diminished. Three hundred and 
“7 thousand men are an enormous force to feed and to Bays 
and represent, moreover, a treasure of human labour with- 
drawn from trade and agriculture, and employed a in 
unreproductive oecupation. The answer to this formidable 
reasoning is, that Italy is going through a political crisis, 
which must last a few years longer, and that she cannot ven- 
ture to go thro it unarm For the sake of remote 
political objects, it may be right to waste, for a short and 
exceptional period, a mass of human industry; but the Liberal 
Powers of Europe are morally bound to abridge the crisis as 
far as can possibly be done. The French Emperor has other 
and more personal reasons for hurrying on a solution of the 
vexed Roman question; but the sooner the fate of Rome is 
settled, the sooner will the Italian Treasury begin to fill. 
While elements of excitement or disturbance still exist 
in the centre and the south of the Peninsula, European capital 
will not flow into the country, money cannot be had except upon 
exorbitant terms, public works cannot be undertaken, and the 
State’s narrowed income must be squandered on military 
organization. For a great deal of her financial embarrassment 
Italy is not, therefore, to blame. France is to blame, and the 
Pore is to blame, and the system of political intrigue which 
finds shelter under the very walls of Rome. But Italy is re- 
sponsible, at all events, for any purely administrative abuses 

t her Ministers allow to go on unchecked; though it is 
a matter of indifference whether the task of inquiry is assumed 
by a Parliamentary Commission, or by the new Ministers them- 
selves. Unhappily, it remains to be seen whether the incoming 
Ministers, whoever they may be, will be in any way better than 
the last. The names that have been transmitted to us as can- 
didates for the vacant offices suggest, to a certain extent, the 
suspicion that the new Cabinet is likely to be only a pateh- 
work Cabinet like the last. General La Marmora has 
but two courses o to him, and the adjournment of the 
Chambers allow him time to reflect on both. He may 
content himself once more with a shuffle of the cards, and 
present the country with a fresh combination drawn from an 
old and narrow circle. In this case his stay in power, even if 
prolonged by another dissolution, will not be permanent. His 
other alternative is to throw himself for support on the more 
moderate section of the Left. The question, however, is 
whether, at any price, the Left will have him. They have 
now an opportunity of using their advantage, and they possess 
more moderation than they have the credit of possessing if 
they refrain from using it to the full. Once more, this month, 
to the of Cavoun, and the fact that 
Cavour’s mantle has descended upon nobody. 


IMPERIAL ECONOMY. 


long-looked-for Budgets in which M. Foutp was to 
introduce the principle of economy into the Imperial 
system were, we sw , far too important to be given to the 
world all at once. e particulars will no doubt appear in 
their due place in the series of documents which in France 
take the place of the single financial statement of our Caan- 
CELLOR of the yee anongr What M. vay has given us now 
is a sort of preliminary sketch, referring here to some past ex- 
position, ak ass to some future details, to fill up the rather 
meagre outline. Assuming, as we think may be assumed, that 
the present statement is free from any intentional ss 
the situation of affairs is decidedly favourable, though 
sufficiently so to have called for so vigorous an introductory 
flourish of trumpetsas the official organs have been performing for 
sometime. The substance of this revelation is, that it is hoped 
and believed that the year 1865 will be got through without a 
deficit, and that in the Budget of 1867 savings will be effected 
to the extent of 1,000,0001., to be applied to public works, or 
what are so called in France. This may not seem much to us, 
who are accustomed to annual surpluses, but it is not a con- 
temptible feat to have checked the course of expenditure by 
which the revenues of France were ordinarily exceeded by an 
average amount of 10,000,000/. per annum. There is, besides, 
always an uncomfortable margin of doubt about the calcula- 
tions of these preliminary financial notices. Words mean 
something so elastic and so strange in the language of French 
finance that, until the precise figures are set down, it is 
dangerous to draw any positive conclusion. Of course we have 
the inevitable Sinking- on which M. Foutp has 
3B 
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essay than usual, and which has signified in successive years 
as many different things as the exigencies of the situation have 
required. Sometimes it is a debit and sometimes a credit 
item, but more generally both. In one year it swells the 
ordinary income, in another it fills up the deficiency in funds 
for extraordinary purposes. In one year it means streets and 
railways; in another, ships and cannon ; and, more often still, it 
stands for soldiers’ rations and military occupations in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. There is nothing which the sinking- 
fund has not represented on occasion, except a fund for the re- 
payment of debt. Since the Empire grew out of nothing, it has 
never meant this. According to what M. Foutp now tells us, 
it has been a pure delusion, an imaginary quantity turning up 
here and there in a budget, without any influence on the 
ultimate balance. In truth it has had a very important effect 
in placing five or six millions sterling at the disposal of the 
Minister, to be set down in this or that place as may have been 
most convenient for the adjustment of the balances and the 
concealment of the facts. Among the other reforms which are 
now promised, M. Foutp gives the assurance that, from and 
after 1867, all this jugglery is to cease, and the Sinking-fund 
is to be strictly appropriated to the payment of debt. We 
observe, however, that the very first application which is pro- 
posed to be made of it is to the payment of railway subven- 
tions—a very formidable item in a French Budget, and one 
which can only by a strained interpretation be regarded as a 
reduction of the national obligations. 

In order to render possible this modicum of reform, certain 
economies become absolutely necessary. If nothing should inter- 
vene to disappoint present expectations in the matter of economy, 
the vote for the army is to be reduced by rather more, and that 
for the navy by considerably less, than half a million. <A few 
extravagances are to be curtailed in the collection of taxes and 
in other departments, so as to effect—on paper, at any rate— 
the total saving of 1,000,000/, When we talk of securing a 
surplus by judicious economy, our minds immediately jump 
to the inquiry what imposts are to be repealed or diminished. 
When Mr. Grapstoxe has a spare million or two on hand, 
the only question he is allowed to put to the British public is, 
“ Tlow will you take it?” In some shape or other, the surplus 
is to go back, and fructify in the people’s pockets. This is 
not the French theory; and when M. Fovutp gloats over the 
million he has not yet saved, it is solely with the idea of lay- 
ing it out upon so-called public works, the precarious 
sources of supply for which have been lately failing in an 
ominous fashion. Mexican bonds (on the realization of which, 
by the by, a heavy loss is admitted), China contributions, 
proceeds of stock-jobbing arrangements, Sinking-fund appro- 
priations, and the like, have been hitherto the main-stay of 
the extraordinary Budget; but these resources are becoming 
attenuated, and all the parings from the ordinary expendi- 
ture will be wanted to fill up the gap which is thus created. 
Still it is something for Frenchmen to know that, though 
reduction of taxation is not for them, there isa possibility of 
going on without that r increase of debt which has been 
hitherto the characteristic of the Imperial rule. M. Foun is 
justified in stating with some pride the amounts of the rectifi- 
cations required in successive Budgets. In 1862, the figure 
awas about 9,000,000/.; in 1863, nearly the same; in 1864, 
this has been reduced to 5,000,000/.; and in 1865, it is esti- 
mated at little more than 3,000,000/. Unquestionably these 
are signs of progress towards stability, even though the figures 
might take less agreeable forms if every item were carefully 
carried to its right place in the account. The broad result 
seems to be that of late years the expenditure has been almost 
stationary, while the receipts have grown as they will grow in 
every progressive country. That no very startling success 
has yet been achieved is shown by the state of the floating 
debt. When M. Foutp took office, it stood at 40,000,0001., 
and it seems that, whenever this thousand million of francs is 
reached, Paris gets uneasy. Accordingly, M. Foutp reduced 
the amount by funding 12,000,000/., and since that time the 
debt has varied upon the whole in an upward direction, and 
stands now at 30,000,000l, 

Such is the present position, and such are the future ex- 
pectations, of the Finance Minister. Taking peace for granted, 
it seems that the machine may be made to work without 
further loans, though with no hope of any remission of the 
heavy taxes which press upon all classes in France. Mean- 
while the country grows richer every day, and stagnation 
in the fiscal ments is equivalent to a real advance 
in the well-being of the people. A fixed load on a back 
that grows daily stronger may be contemplated without 
alarm; and M. Foutp does hold out rational grounds for 
anticipating this result, barring of course all adverse con- 
tingencies. 


As usual, the retrospective glance thrown over past Budgets 
is more apologetic and less cheerful than the painting of the 
future. The year 1864, as to which, if we remember right, a 
surplus was predicted, winds up with a deficit of 2,000,000l. 
Much of this is, as M. Foutp observes, attributable to the 
rebate of duty on re-exported cugars; but the Minister 
forgets now that in his preliminary calculation he reckoned 
upon a recovery of nearly the whole amount, whereas in fact 
a deficiency of about 1,300,000/. has been experienced. 
But the aspect of the same figures and facts naturally varies 
with the point of view from which they are regarded. As a 
compensation, however, it is found that the Customs show 
great elasticity, and that thé railway traffic, among other 
symptoms, gives proof of the steady commercial progress of 
the whole country. This is the really stable foundation of 
the Imperial finances and of the Empire itself, while all 
that is discouraging is to be found in the specially Napo- 
leonic devices by which money is squandered. A year 
ago, it was boldly announced that there would be no loss 
by Mexico, and that her first instalment had been dui 
paid. So, indeed, it had been in Mexican paper; but though 
the rate of interest to be made was 10 per cent., the Govern- 
ment, with all its efforts, could only place it at a discount. A 
sacrifice which has been submitted to of 100,000/. on the 
first operation might be regarded with complacency if it were 
certain that future consignments of Mexican stock would not be 
still more severely depreciated on the Bourse. The French 
Government in this matter is very much in the position of a 
Financial Company which has fathered an unlucky specula- 
tion. Do what they will, they cannot keep their protegé alive 
without perpetual losses; and the worst aspect of the affair 
is that, in place of the bonuses which a Crédit Mobilier 
would get for acting as foster-father to an unpromising 
commercial bantling, France has nothing to put to the account 
except the loss of a certain number of French soldiers, and, per 
contra, the gain of just so much glory and success as suffices. 
to establish uneasy relations with the United States. Still 
this Mexican venture, like the Roman occupation, looks less 
lasting than it did; and the prospects of and economy 
which M. Foutp delights to contemplate appear- 
ance of reality about them than at any former epoch of the 
Empire. 


AMERICA. 


es Session of the American Congress which has lately 
commenced will be unusually interesting to political 
students, as well as to the Southern States which are com- 
pelled passively to await its decisions. There will be a 
doubtful struggle between the force of party ties and the 
repugnance of moderate men to the avowed policy of the 
dominant section of the majority. The Republicans have 
absolute control both of the Senate and of the House cf 
Representatives, and the Radical members of the party out- 
number the supporters of the Presipent. It follows that Mr. 
Sumner and his friends will direct the legislation of Congress, 
if only they can ensure the unanimity of their nominal allies. 
It is almost impossible for foreigners to estimate the influence 
of party connection in the United States. Even in England 
it is difficult for a supporter of the Government or of the 
Opposition to separate himself from his political associates, 
though the modern relaxation of discipline often allowed 
Lord Patmerston to calculate on the aid of a sufficient 
detachment irom the great body of his adversaries. The 
American system of universal suffrage has compelled 
politicians to invent more compact organizations, and to 
discountenance the right of private judgment. As the 
ablest orator on statesman is powerless unless he belongs 
to the Republican or Democratic body, he necessaril 

waives his own opinions in favour of the doctrines whic. 

have been adopted as the ground and symbol of union. 
The Republicans are thus pledged to co-operate with the 
majority of their own party, and their loyalty to their engage- 
ments is proved by their refusal, at the beginning of the 
Session, to admit Southern Senators or Representatives. The 
section, however, which inclines to the Presment’s scheme of 
reconstruction is so considerable, and extreme views are so 
unpopular in the country, that a change in the policy o€ 
Congress may be confidently expected. Mr. Raywonp, 
who appears to be the leader of the moderate Republicans in 
the House, succeeded, on a second division, in carrying a formal 
motion that the Representatives from Tennessee should be 
provisionally admitted to seats within the body of the House. 
The proposal itself was utterly unimportant, but it was under- 
stood to raise the question of confidence in the PresipEnt, 
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Southern members to their seats. As Mr. Raymonn’s paper, 
the New York Times, gives a consistent and unqualified 
support to the Administration, the House was fully aware that 
the oy ee to Tennessee was intended as a protest 
inst Radical supremacy. It happens, that no other 
Southern State has so illusory a representation, for the present 
Government of Tennessee was organized by Mr. ANDREW 
JOHNSON, and it is administered by Mr. Browntow, in pro- 
fessed disregard of the rights and wishes of two-thirds of the 
citizens of the State. The last Congress refused to allow Mr. 
Jounson’s Presidential electors to vote, and it might be equally 
just to exclude the Representatives from their places on the 
ground that they were irregularly elected; but the reference 
to a Committee of the question whether any Southern State 
is entitled to representation was intended as a direct 
traverse of the Presipent’s assumption that the Unionist 
minority constituted the legal commonwealth of Tennessee. 
Mr. RayuonD, after deferring to the majority of his own party 
on the preliminary division, undoubtedly acted in concert 
with the Government when he proposed to make an honorary 
distinction in favour of the members from Tennessee. 

When more vital issues are raised, the ical mem- 
bers will probably be compelled to choose between the 
secession from their party of the moderate Republicans and 
the abandonment of their own peculiar policy. The vast 
powers of the Presipent, and the limited attributes of Con- 
gress, and especially of its lower branch, correct to a great 
extent the exclusive influence of stereotyped organizations of 
party. Before the war gave importance to questions of 
revenue and taxation, Congress had little to do, and it gene- 
rally offered an idle opposition to the Presipent. The 
measures by which Mr. Bucnanan is accused of having facili- 
tated secession were adopted against the wishes of a Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives. Even in later times, 
the Presipent and his Ministers have repeatedly disregarded the 
attempts of the House to usurp a control over national policy. 
Mr. Lincotn surrendered the prisoners of the Trent, after the 
House had passed a vote of thanks to Captain Wirkes for 
the seizure; and only last year Mr. Sewarp instructed the 
American Minister at Paris to disavow the resolutions which 
the House had passed against the French intervention in 
Mexico. By straining the privilege of determining disputed 
elections, the Senate and the House of Representatives have, 
for the present, succeeded in adjourning the reconstruction 
of the Union; but the enemies of Southern freedom are 
perfectly aware that the restoration of civil rights to the con- 
quered States virtually rests with the Presipent. When 
the Federal troops are withdrawn, the South will administer 
its own affairs at home; and the exclusion of its members 
from Congress will only perpetuate. disaffection, without mate- 
rially injuring Southern interests. Mr. Jonson is probably 
well advised in waiting to ascertain whether Congress will co- 
operate in measures which are evidently required by public 
expediency. Obstinate opposition will leave him at liberty 
to discharge his own duties, in disregard of all factious im- 

iments. 

Mr. Susmner, the acknowledged leader of the Radical party 
in the Senate, has published his opinions on the relation of 
the conquered States to the dominant portion of the Union. 
It will be a cause for astonishment if his doctrines find sup- 
port, except among the political fanatics of New England. 
He proposes to make it a condition of the restoration of legal 
rights, that every claimant of the franchise shall prove his past 
as well as his future loyalty to the Union. In South Carolina, 
there were probably not half a dozen traitors to the State, 
which every citizen regarded as the primary object of his 
allegiance. The best and bravest Southern citizens, and the 
great majority of the people, gave their treasure and their 
blood to the establishment of Confederate independence. 
They have now acknowledged, not that the cause of the 
Federal Government was just, but that the strength of the 
North was irresistible. Conscious of having maintained a 
noble struggle, they are ready to accept, in, good faith, the 
decision of war; and now Mr. Sumner demands that they 
shall disavow or disprove their glorious history of four 
years. The spirit in which a sour philanthropist can dis- 
cuss a great national question is strikingly illustrated 
by Mr. Sumver’s contrast between the Southern citizens on 
whom he desires to be revenged, and the negroes whom he 
patronizes, in the same spirit in which a supercilious 
aristocrat prefers a day-labourer to a manufacturing million- 
aire. Mr. Sumyer thinks it hard that the franchise should be 
refused to the coloured friends and allies of the North, while 
it is conceded to those who for four years have “ rebelled” 
against the Federal Government, “ and murdered our citizens.” 
The heroic soldiers who were finally defeated because Grant 


could afford to exchange three lives for one are designated as 
murderers for having fought in open field against overwhelm- 
ing numbers. A wise statesman would recognise in the men 
who served under Lee the fittest materials of a free and 
sovereign community. It is obvious that the permanent 
confiscation of Southern rights would be a retrospective 
justification of the desperate resistance of the Con- 
federacy. The inquiry whether a white soldier or an 
emancipated slave is better qualified for political func- 
tions is not likely to disturb the complacent flow of 
intolerance and cant. In the middle of the war, Mr. 
Sumner proposed to serve his country by promoting a rupture 
with England, and on the restoration of peace he desires to 
govern the conquered territory as the victorious Protestants 
formerly governed Ireland, or as ScHWARTZENBURG attempted to 
profit by the defeat of the Hungarian armies. The doctrine that 
all franchises were forfeited by rebellion was for some years 
officially adopted at Vienna. The formal retractation, by the 
Emperor of Austria, of the extravagant pretensions of his 
former advisers might be advantageously used as a warning 
by the American Radicals. 

The mere adjournment of the claim of the Southern members 
is not in itself an intolerable grievance, and the state of parties 
renders it probable that moderate councils will ultimately 
prevail. An additional reason for terminating the provisional 
condition of the Southern States is furnished by the urgency 
of passing the Constitutional Amendment against slavery. In 
the course of last year it was found impossible to obtain a 
sufficient majority of votes from the different Legislatures. 
Kentucky, in which the institution still legally survives, and 
likewise New Jersey, refused to pass the amendment; but 
several of the Southern States, in deference to the Presi- 
DENT’s advice and demand, have lately accepted it. South 
Carolina itself has been one of the first to submit to necessity, 
and if the votes of the conforming States are counted, the 
prohibition of slavery is already a part of the Federal Con- 
stitution. As long as the right of representation is withheld 
from the South, it would be absurd to allow that a State which 
was not entitled to send members to Congress might never- 
theless overrule the dissent of New Jersey from a change 
in the Constitution. The amendment is required, not merely as 
a public announcement of the national policy, but as the only 
modeof terminating a perplexing and otherwise endless litigation. 
The modern phrase of war-power gives no constitutional vali- 
dity to Mr. Lixcoxn’s proclamation, which was confined by its 
terms to the States actually in rebellion. Notwithstanding a 
flagrantly dishonest ruling by a local judge, it is certain 
that slavery is still protected in Kentucky, both by the law 


of the State and by the express words of the Constitution. 


The conquered States have, under compulsion, abolished 
slavery by law; but it is thought possible that, under 
different circumstances, they might rescind their present 
legislation, and when the pressure of Federal garrisons is 
removed, the readiness of Southern States to vote for the 
amendment may perhaps no longer exist. For every reason 
it seems expedient to effuce as soon as possible the political 
effects of the war. If there are any sufficient grounds for 
adopting an opposite policy, it will no longer be possible to 
dispute the justice of the prophecy that the conquest of 
the South would create difficulties more insurmountable than 
the war itself. Government by a Northern majority, through 
a Southern minority, would be altogether incompatible with 
the principles ,of the American Constitution. The hope of 
reviving loyalty by a long suspension of civil rights would 
argue little knowledge of human nature. 


THE YEAR. 


ae history of a year must always include a notice of those 
whom death has taken away from the more eminent walks of 
human life in the twelve months that have gone by. Ordinarily, 
indeed, we think more of the living than of the dead, and may 
be content to record in an unobtrusive way the losses we have sus- 
tained. But this year has been pre-eminently a year that has 
been marked by death. It will be known as the year in which 
many persons, iNiuatrious in different ways, bowed to the stroke 
of fate. No very great event has happened in it except the 
termination of the American civil war, and this is an event great 
enough to have made a year noticeable in which it happened. 
But even the termination of the American war derived a large 
portion of its immediate impressiveness and solemnity from the 
assassination of President Lincoln. In England, the whole aspect 
of politics has been changed by the death of Lord Palmerston. 
His merits have been amply recognised by a nation that derived, 
from his , his tact, and his masterly combination or 
alternation of alertness and inactivity, exactly the benefit that it 
happened to need. He was too complete a type of the national cha- 
tacter, in much of its strength and its weakness, not to be a national 
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favourite; and the services he had rendered had been too sub- 
stantial to be easily forgotten. History may possibly do injustice 
to him, for posterity, which looks to positive results, may find a 
blank in a career that, to his contemporaries, was filled up by the 
personal excellences and attractive qualities of the man. lier in 
the year, the death of Mr. Cobden had excited even still dee 

regret; for his work, it was hoped, still lay before him; and his 
moderation in tone, his severe uprightness, and his power of 
investing mere financial arrangements with a kind of moral and 
national glory, might have pry be ore valuable in the time of 
— to which the death of Palmerston inevitably opened 
the door, The death of the King of the Belgians has come at the 
end of the year to revive memories that go back to days when 


ambitious German Princes were led alternately to become the — 


aides-de-camp of the Czar of Russia and the guests of the First 
Napoleon. It has also recalled to us how strange and how useful 
a part the head of one of the smallest European monarchies has 
managed to play for thirty years, simply by good sense, watch- 
fulness, and an indifference to the clamours of violent men of all 
parties. But his death has also raised alarms of various kinds, 
which may be warranted or not, but which are certainly not the 
less well founded because Leopold II. has been recognised by his 
big friend over the border. But, of all the statesmen who have 


passed away this year, the greatest popular interest has _ 


centred round Abraham Lincoln. It is quite unnecessary, in 
speaking of him, to go off into the parma | rhapsodies 
of admirers who are determined to find reasons w a may 
apply to him, without rebuke, the terms which Mr. Carlyle 
has invented to describe an imaginary character of Cromwell. 
President Lincoln was a ruler who can afford to have his actions 
and his life described in simple and appropriate terms ; and even if 
2 horrible death had not given his memory an accidental interest, 
it would always have been said of him that, in a very difficult time, 
and under circumstances that required him to act without precedent 
or preparation, he was firm, cou us, anxious to be just, and to 
carry out what he honestly believed to be right. It may be true 
that these qualities would have remained unnoticed if his Presidency 
had been a less troubled one; yet, as they were displayed by the 
force of circumstances, they fully justify the high estimation in 
which he was held. France, too, has had to lament the death of a 
man whose departure has left a blank in political society, and 
whose loss may some day be even more regretted by the Napoleon 
dynasty than it is now. Count de Morny was one of the est 
and most unscrupulous, but he was also one of the most prudent 

of those innthediate supporters on whom the Emperor could 
rely in every circumstance and under every difficulty. M. 
Dupin has borne to the grave a name made famous by a pro- 
fessional and political success protracted over more than half a 
ceatury; and the Emperor has seen two victims of the coup d’ état 
pass away—two of the most able of French soldiers, and two of 
the most unrelenting adversaries of his Empire—in the Ultramon- 
tane Lamoriciére and the Republican Charras. The English Roman 
Catholics have had a loss, in Cardinal Wiseman, which it may be 
doubted whether they will easily replace; and the Academy 
has had to lament the death of its President, a man who had few 
rivals either in knowledge of art or in a refined feeling and love 
for it. Death has also been busy in the world of letters, and 
especially among the female members of that world. The death 
of Mrs. Moore recalled the sad associations that attend the 
departure of a bright and gay generation that has touched on 
the borders of our own; and we have lost with regret, in Lady 
Theresa Lewis, a pleasant, varied, and refined chronicler of society 

and, in Mrs. Gaskell, a writer whose skill in fiction only just fell 
short of the level of genius. 

In England, the end of the year seems at an almost incal- 
eulable distance from the —— Last January, Mr. Bright 
spoke at Birmingham, and, with all his extreme violence, inveighed 
against what he termed intervention, that is, any action on the 
part of England in the affairs of foreign countries; although the cause 
that she thought good might be trampled on, and the cause she 
thought bad might be triumphant. Not to make war for any one, 
or against oo | one, was then the sum of Mr. Bright’s teaching. The 
elections, and Lord Palmerston’s death, have changed his tone, 
The lesson he has now to drive into us is a little more telling and 
exciting. The elections were very much in favour of Lord Palmer- 
ston; and no one can as yet say that they are not equally in favour 
of Lord Palmerston’s successors. henever Reform becomes 
the prominent subject of the day, we seem destined to be surprised. 
The men whom we expect to speak do not say what we look for, 
and the effects that follow do not seem to correspond with the 
speeches that are made. The most effective enemies of Reform, in 

e debate on Mr, Baines’s Bill last spring, were Mr. Lowe, who 
started the theory that it was a matter of indifference who 

verned us, provided we were well governed, and in fact took a 
feaf out of the book of French Imperialism ; and Mr. Horsman, who 

ted the bold idea that the British workman—the sturdy inde- 

Gent, iry man in shirt sleeves, with a child on each knee, a 
ible in one hand, and a modest 7 of very weak ginger- 
beer in the other—was a pure effort of the imagination, and that 
the real British workman, the idol of Mr. Bright, the hero of the 
Reform Bill that was to be, was in actual life a stupid swinish 
lout, who was never sober unless when an excess of indolence 
deprived him altogether of halfpence. Lord Elcho joined the 
brilliant throng of anti-Reformers, and s ted that a Royal 
Commission should be issued, which should teach Ministers what 
to do, and should save them the dreadful trouble of having a clear 


and defensible opinion on a matter of the greatest moment. When 
these speeches were delivered, they all, and that of Mr. Lowe in a 
superlative degree, seemed to produce a greateffect. But this effect 
was voy B temporary. It was soon felt that the old difficulty had 
neither been taken away nor diminished, and that neither was it 
| less imperative to #dmit to the franchise a portion of the working- 
' class, nor less obscure how this could be done without making the 
_ working-classes omnipotent. The elections gave the Liberals av 
large numinal majority, and since Lord Palmerston’s death, Lord 
Russell and Mr, Gladstone have allowed it to be supposed that 
there is, among those who guide the Cabinet, a much greater 
_ eagerness for Reform than there was. This supposition has been 
encouraged by the appointment of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster 
to minor posts in the Ministry. No one unacquainted with English 
_ politics could possibly understand how any importance could be 
attached to these appointments. They might also be inclined 
to consider that, if honours meant anything, Lord Romilly must 
have been a temperate, judicious, and careful judge, and Lord 
Northbrook an able and successful financier. But those who know 
how these things are arranged are aware that Lord Russell, in 
offering two of the most unimportant offices in the Ministry to two 
ardent Reformers, gave a political pledge, while in showering two 
peerages on old friends or dependents he merely relieved his feel- 
ings as a Whig. While it was not quite certain whether the 
Ministry would stake their existence on Reform, Mr. Bright was 
still in a humour that could not be called good, although it showed 
a willingness to become good. Pending further arrangements with 
Ministers, it seemed free from every objection to abuse the 
ition ; and Mr. Bright abused the Tories at Blackburn very mu 
in the style in which the Pope abuses the King of Italy, or the 
Bishop of Manchester abuses a harmless Puseyite curate. At 
Birmingham, when Mr. Bright had satisfied himself that a Re- 
form Bill was to form the chief feature of next Session, he was 
as mild and Yr nan as possible. Out of the five millions of the 
disfranchised whom he represents he was content to throw four 
millions into the background, and the introduction of a million 
new voters is now all that he asks, Another Liberal member, 
Mr. Clay, has apparently gone into the other extreme, and an- 
nounces that he will introduce a Reform Bill into Parliament of 
his own, asking for the admission to the franchise of none except 
those who can pass the usual examination of a tidewaiter. at 
any rate, the scheme would probably have the effect of prevent- 
ing most peers from interfering in elections. 

The rejection of Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, his brilliant repep- 
tion in South Lancashire, the election of Mr. Mill, the improve- 
ment in the tastes of the metropolitan boroughs, and, above all, 
the asserted working majority of sixty in favour of a Li »}/ 
Cabinet, formed the chief incidents of the great electoral contest 
of 1865. To the general result no one person contributed 
more than Lord Derb: , who, by his happily chosen metaphor 
of muzzling the Roman Catholics, compressed into two syllables 
an indisputable, telling, convincing reason why all Roman Catholics 
should vote against all Tories. e measures, however, that a 
Liberal Ministry would carry, if it could, are still dubious. If Mr. 
Goschen is to be taken as a standard of the Liberals who, having 
youth on their side, are likely to live to have their own way, it 
may be supposed that the chief of these measures are the extinc- 
tion of the irish Church and the abolition of Tests in the Univer- 
sities. All men of moderate views, and free from fanaticism of 
every kind, must allow that the propositions which Mr. Goschen 
supports deserve great attention, and have much in themselves to 
support them. But they are really, so far as we can yet see, small 
things. The Irish Church does not appear to wound Irish feelings 
so deeply as in theory it ought to do, and the theory that there is 
a crowd of zealous Nonconformist students burning for Oxford 

fessorial lectures is as yet only a theory. It may be said that 

it is good to stimulate the Irish to hate the Established Church, 
which Scotchmen or Englishmen, it must be owned, would hate, 
under parallel circumstances, with a passionate and triumphant 
fury ; and it may be a thing to create in Dissenters the wish 
to go to Oxford. But it is one thing to satisfy a popular want, 
another to first create it and then satisfy it. Ireland has been 

in recent days disturbed by the Fenian movement, which has 
ended, through the judicious interference of the Government, in 
the conviction of the chief conspirators, with the exception of the 
Head Centre, who walked out of seven strong prison doors with 
absolute safety. The curious thing about the Fenian movement 
is that it provokes no resentment and suggests no remedies, 
although it indicates deep feeling on pA ym of the Irish. On 
Mr, Pope Hennessy’s motion on the gen condition of Ireland, 
and on Mr. Maguire’s: motion for a further inquiry into the law 
of tenant-right, the English members, without an exception, were 
as warm as they were sincere in their protestations of an anxiety 
to befriend and help Ireland, but no one has as yet found out how 


At home, prosperity reigned unchecked e greater 
we of the year, culminating in a surplus of three millions on the 
udget, alt; ough it has been more or less disturbed, first, by 
the great Staffordshire strike, and since then by the Cattle 
Plague. It may be a that the poor will derive some benefit 
from the Union ility Bill; and it ought to be recorded, to 
the credit of Lord Derby, that if he was imprudent enough to talk 
of muzzling the Catholics, he was prudent enough to silence in the 
Lords the opposition of the landed ari , which had nearly 
proved fatal to the Bill in the Commons. Socially, the greatest 
event of the year has been the downfall of Lord Westbury, over 
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which the less said the better. It is unn to ask the 
ctable world to point a moral at the ex of the clearest 


and most sagacious intellect that has presided over the decisions of 
English law since the days of Lord Lyndhurst. It is enough to 
say that what happened was deserved, and then we may pass on. 
The astonishing cold-blooded hypocritical cruelty of Dr. Prtchard, 
the revelations of Constance Kent, and the initiative into the art 
of child-murder by Charlotte Winsor, are the leading incidents 
in the recent annals of crime; and the failure of Spooner’s Bank, 
and the Staplehurst accident, were, at the time of their occurrence, 
events which in private circles were sufficiently startling to take 

it not or the unha: in ica, we 
should not have had much that is ‘de to po fy in the annals 
of our vast system of colonies and dependencies. In India, only 
two events have pened of any importance. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan finall ed a ey | reputation on the absurd 
posal to substitute export duties for an income-tax ; and the 
Bhootan war has and finished, or rather may be said 
to have nearly finished, for it now appears that the Rajah 
wants two months to coerce the Tongso Penlow. In New 
Zealand, the interminable quarrels of the Governor, the General 
in command, and the 1 Ministry have ended in the colony 
declaring itself able to do with much fewer Queen's troops, 
and setting the Queen’s officers’ a brilliant example of the way 
in which a pah ought to be taken, and in a conviction on the = 
of the colonists that, if they want to hold the island, they 
have still some — Se before them. Still it is a conso- 
lation to us in England to know that the colony is anxious to 
defend itself, and we may hope that we shall not be unneces- 
sarily drawn into the si dispute between the two Houses 
of mbly in Victoria. Canada, in the earlier part of the 
year, raised some apprehensions which were soon dismissed, as no 
immediate danger was at hand, as Canada was unquestionably 
loyal, as the experiment of a Federation might be tried, and as no 
t military authority was clear as to the question whether 
Quebec was or was not worth fortifying. Jamaica alone fills us 
with profound misgiving. Is it to be supposed that we can for 
ever protect a colony with 15,000 whites to 400,000 blacks, and 
protect it with that deference to law, and = before the law, 
on which Englishmen insist? Governor Eyre has undoubtedly 
been successful in his main object, for he has put down the in- 
surrection, if one was on the point of breaking out; but he has 
also undoubtedly made several glaring mistakes, and the Bills he 
intrc .uced into the Assembly are as discreditable to his judgment 
as his worst enemies could have desired. We must wait for 
the ~ xcision of the Special Commission that is going out to make 
iuy.tles before we condemn or absolve him, but no decision can 
ibly absolve him from the charge of violence and rashness in 

the legal changes he proposed. 

To those Englishmen, and they are the vast majority, who have 
the heart and the sense to take pride and pleasure in the well- 
doing of a free and a kindred race, the moderation thus far shown 
by the Northern Americans in their hour of victory, their good 
humour, their Dare of absorbing a vast military force into civil 

ursuits, and their anxiety to maintain the fame of unspotted pro- 
ity towards their creditors even under the first pressure of a war 


- debt and a ruinous system of Protection, are causes of the most 


sincere satisfaction. But, of all the surprising things that have 
ever happened in America, the most surprising is the career of 
President Johnson since the awful catastrophe of Mr. Lincoln’s 
death caused his elevation. When the day arrived for him to 
take office, he so di himself, he seemed so utterly and 
revoltingly incompetent, that it was like a satire on American 
institutions that an accident should make him the supreme 
interpreter of the national will. And yet, in point of fact, 
he has hitherto done admirably. He has been a temperate, large- 
minded, patient, adroit ruler. He has favoured the reconstruc- 
tion of the Southern States without making himself the tool or the 
artisan of his former adversaries. The only political trial of any 
importance hitherto has been that of Wirtz, who has been 
executed for his treatment of the Northern prisoners at Anderson- 
ville. Probably no civil war was ever brought'to a close, in the 
history of the world, where the victors showed so little disposition 
to take ae grows vengeance on defeated political opponents ; 
though it is to regretted that Northern feeling still finds 
a satisfaction in the continued imprisonment of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis. What the ultimate form of reconstruction will be still 
remains uncertain. The Democratic party has shown itself unable 
to assert itself in the State elections, and the existing Con- 
gress is evidently bent on imposing terms on the conqu South 
that shall not be too light. Connecticut, on the other hand, has 
declined to approve a negro suffrage, and a war of opinion has 
evidently still to be waged. Towards foreign countries the tune 
of the Cabinet of Washington is as peaceful as could be wished. 
The President's Message, which arrived in England on the 15th 
of December, told us that, although the United States disap- 
proved of the course we had taken with regard to the Alabama 
yet we should be left to the consequences of ourown chort-sighted 
folly, and no further notice would be taken on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The illusory proposal of an i peapegs Commission, 
which had been renee AE by Lord Russell as a mere friendly 
makeshift, was of course rejected without hesitation by the Presi- 
dent. The correspondence of Lord Russell and Mr. Adams, 
regarding. the Alabama and other vessels, had been already pub- 
ished in England, and had produced the general impression that’ 


technically Lord Russell was right, but that we could scarcely 
too far in consenting to the creation of any new rules that w 
prevent the iste of enemy's cruisers ffom ‘neutrl porta In 
speaking of end President was equally mode- 
rate. the Mexican Empire was intended to be an attack on 

ublicanism generally, in certain most lamentable even- 
tualities, the United States might be under the painful necessity 
of repressing the ive of European Sovereignties. 
Those who know the Mexican Empire may safely smile at the 
notion that it has a secret political aim of this sort. Its ambition 
is confined to the humble desire to exist 5 one Sear 
Maximilian, by his popular manners, his fervent courage, his 
make the United States and other contiguous Republics less 
free. Whether all the pains he can take, and the costly 
support he will any permanent good 
m to go on for another » the contingency 
of an end of the civil war has pened end. gone by, and thet al 
active opposition to his rule is nearly at an end. Nor is it pro- 
bable that even the violent and threatening attitude of 
the Co of the United States will do him any serious 
i e French do not desert him. The efforts that have been 

his Government on friendly terms with Rome have 
hitherto failed, because the Pope has informed him that so small 
and unimportant a state as Mexico can never be itted to foster 
the deadly doctrines of religious toleration, which are only fit for 

e year hardly begun w ope tried to frighten 
France with an Encyclical Letter, in which all the distinctive 
tenets of modern Frenchmen were expressly condemned. Elo- 


uent French bishops tried to justify or to soften the application 
df this letter ; but the Imperial Government boldly resisted it, as 
an attack on the independence of France, and, so far as can be sur- 


mised of a country where all effective opposition is hushed, the 
Emperor had the general support of his subjects. The Emperor 
was less successful in his itious work on Czsar, which was a 
great effort for a reigning monarch in a thousand arduous 
occupations to undertake and accomplish, but which was not very 
effective as a literary composition, and which, by transforming 
Imperialism into a religi rovoked the mirth and indignation 
of mankind. And, quiet as the year has been in France, and little 
as has occurred there of any marked character, yet the tide has 
visibly set in the direction of a greater amount of political freedom. 
The debate on the Address, indeed, showed en that 
although the intellectual vigour of M. Thiers was unimpaired, and 
although he could criticize the Empire freely, boldly, and impres- 
sively, yet he had nothing better to way of a policy 
than a general reduction of expense, which should leave the army 
unreduced, and a persistent discouragement of Italy and the Italians. 
M. Ollivier took a much wiser course when he his old friends 
and his old adversaries to make the best of what fortune had given 
them, and to combine for the purpose of stamping a liberal cast 
on the policy and constitution of the Empire. Meanwhile, so far as 
it has beenfor him to act, the Emperor has to carry out 
with exact fidelity the convention which he with Italy in 
the September of last year; and Duke Persigny, who saw with 
the rapid eye of genius the whole Roman question in a ten days’ 
Italian tour age by ing, was permitted to Be wes a very 
decided opinion that the existing ecclesiastical Government of 
Rome cannot be permitted to goon. Italy may not get Rome, but 
Rome must, in any case, become other it is. its present 
state, Duke Persigny cannot abide it. 

As usual, the conspicuous triumphs of the Emperor have been 
counterbalanced by failures not quite so conspicuous. He has 
ideas that cannot be realized, and projects that cannot be matured. 
At present, it is M. Duruy who has chosen to father these 
vague ambitious schemes, and to undergo the mortification of see- 
ing his putative offspring brought to an untimely end. M. Duruy, 
in the spring, was ordered to suggest a comprehensive plan of com- 
pulsory primary education ; but the priests feared that the chief 
influence on the rural would thus be a lay one, and the com- 
munes feared that their ts would suffer for the sake of so 
absurd a hobby as that of rendering the holders of universal suf- 
frage less glaringly unfit to vote, while moderate men in 
were not unreasonably afraid of further compulsory interference 
with private life. In the autumn, M. Duruy was instructed to 
come forward again, with a grand plan for recording, at the 
French Exhibition of 1867, the p moral, intellectual, and 
material, that France has made in what is vaguely called the age 
of great exhibitions. Terror silenced the criticism of France; but 
English criticism soon pos out the uselessness of pretending 
to speak of France while free speaking is impossible; and we 
may hope that the scheme will be suffered to die off into oblivion. 
It is very much to be wished that, among the ambitious failures of 
the Emperor, his plan for reconstructing the Government of 
Algeria a not hereafter be reckoned. The general idea, 

ested by his visit there last May, is unquestionabl 

. Its leading features are to = security 
independence to the Arabs, to concentrate the military force that 
protects the colony, and to foster wealth, at once by encouraging 
trade and by suppressing needless officials. The danger is lest the 
needless officials should throw impediments in the way of change, 
which will enable them to tide over until the Emperor has for- 

The i tigable Bismark has been weaving plot after plot 
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this year, and it must be owned that he has been weaving th 
with some success. For some time, he, or his master, seemed doubt- 
ful whether it was safe to quarrel with the Prussian Parliament, 
and at one time an offer was made to allow the amount of the army 
to be determined by Parliament, provided that the length of ser- 
vice enforced should be that recommended by the Crown. The 
Lower Chamber rejected this proposal, as it did the temptin 

offer of a Prussian navy in a new jan port, so long as it had 
not the control of this navy in its hands. But Count Bismark 
made up his mind to defy the Parliament, and hitherto he has de- 
fied it with safety. The Prussian Liberals were not even allowed 
to dine with each other, and, after fleeing from Cologne, were 
unable to get a quiet meal in Nassau; and Count Bismark has 
bearded Austria with as much effrontery and success as he defied 
the Liberals at home. The Gastein Convention, and the sale of the 
rights of Austria in Lauenburg, were as plain an evidence as could 
be given of the cece A Prussia, So strong has been the 
impression produced by his humiliation on the Emperor of Austria, 
that he has made a bold effort, even at this eleventh hour, to re- 
concile himself with his Hungarian subjects. He suspended the 
action of the existing Constitution, by which the imperfect Reichs- 
rath affected to legislate for the whole Empire. Not that this body 
had proved altogether useless, for it had, early in the year, insisted 


aon a reduction in the estimated expenditure, to which the 


—. ultimately assented, and which saved the Austrian 
Exchequer a cost of two millions sterling. Since then, Austria 
has managed to negotiate a loan which will put things straight, 
at any rate for the moment. Capitalists have their prepossessions, 
like the rest of the world, and Austria and Turkey are among 
their especial favourites. If only Hungary could be brought to 
work with the German provinces, and the incubus of Venetia 
were removed, the future of Austria, it is thought, might be 
splendid. At present, it seems that H will have a fair 

ance of reconciling itself with its King. The Emperor is will- 
ing to be crowned at Pesth. Transylvania has been permitted to 
declare that it will be united with Hungary. If only the great 
difficulty of leaving Hungary free, and at the same time making it 
useful, can be overcome, the Austrian Empire may be stronger 
than it has ever been; and it will be gratifying to know that, in its 
most critical hour, we shall have done something to help its pros- 
perity, by having persuaded it to negotiate with us a commercial 
treaty which will go far to relieve it of the dreadful burthen of 
Protection. 

A few words must be said, in conclusion, of the three Medi- 
terranean peninsulas, Greece has gone on very badly this year. 
The raw, -natured boy who was sent to replace Otho has 
utterly broken down, not, as it may be believed, from his own 
fault, but because Greece is not the country to be rescued by a 
well-meaning lad from its abysses of oan) ute feebleness, im- 

tence, and grandiloquence. As wave follows after wave, so 

reek Ministry follows after Greek Ministry, and the Ministries, 
like the waves, do nothing but make a little hollow sound on a 
barren shore. Italy has a year which, apart from finance, 
may be called a year of prosperity, for the transfer of the capital 
to Florence has been quietly and successfully accomplished, a 
new Parliament has been called together in perfect quiet, and the 
clerical party has been shown to have no hold over the minds of 
Italian voters. Unhappily, Italian finance presents a problem of 
which no one seems to see a solution; and M. Sella’s crude plan 
for an increased taxation immediately led to the downfall of the 
Cabinet of which he was a member. At Rome, a feeble attempt 
to introduce a new order of things has been made, and M. de 
Mérode, with his highflying notions of priestly ascendancy, has 
had to give way to the subtlety and the worldly tact of Antonelli. 
The brigands have been surprised to find their old friends the Pa 
troops actually firing on them, and capturing them, and shooting 
them in an unhandsome way, just as the ex-poachers who have 
turned gamekeepers shoot, with perfect indifference, at their old 

ublic-bouse cronies, The fortunes of Spain this year have not 
mes very bright. The Ministry of Narvaez irritated the people by a 
senseless slaughter of Madrid citizens, in order to take vengeance 
for a petty disturbance of the students of the University. 
O'Donnell was probably the best man who could have been found 
to take office at so critical a time, but he has been unable to free 
the Queen from the bigoted coterie that surrounds and dictates to 
her, and he himself has got Spain into a new scrape, by instructin 
Admiral Pareja to e preposterous demands on Chili an 
enforce them by a blockade aud the threat of a bombardment. 
Brazil, too, has at war, or gevbone still is at war, and has 
been successful hitherto in repelling the attacks of Paraguay. 
Impartial Englishmen, who are aware that no materials exist in 
England for judging either of the origin of the quarrel or its 
merits, are content to leave those who feel entitled to be partisans 
at liberty to be violent on the one side or the other. e wish, 
rather than expect, that next year may see a cessation of these 
fruitless unmeaning wars, waged by States that have many better 
things to attend to. Let us hope that in 1866 the history of South 
America may present as peaceful a blank as the history of 
Northern Europe has done during the year that has past; as to 
which there is nothing to record, except that the nobles of 
Moscow have petitioned for- a representative government, and 
Sweden has made her Constitution approach more nearly that of 
England. We can only trust, for the sake of the Swedes and for 
our own, that it may answer the expectations of those who 
have devised it. . 


GENTLEMANLY BEGGARS, 


LARGE field is open to any enterprising person who will 
A thoroughly throw himself into an defence of underrated 
Biblical characters. An attempt has sometimes been made to 
furbish up some of the shadiest specimens, but the attempt has 
hitherto fallen flat upon the world. A deal, however, 
remains to be said about a great many of them, and if some 
Bampton Lecturer would only once take for his subject the brutes 


of the Old and New Testament, we have no doubt some would’ 


turn out to have had considerable redeeming points. The un- 
just steward is perhaps an instance to the point. About the 
unjust steward we know three things. He embezzled his master’s 
money, or at least he cooked his master’s accounts, and it was 
certainly very wrong of him to do so, The second feature about 
him of which we are told is, that he could not dig—a venial 
weakness, though not an uncommon one, even among gardeners, 
when paid by* the week. Thirdly, we are told that to beg 
he was ashamed; and this certainly strikes one as a quality so 
remarkable as not to deserve to be over in a summary way. 
A man who is ashamed to beg cannot be entirely agree" 
and if he peculates,a French jury would perhaps be justifi 
in asserting that he peculates under extenuating circumstances, 
Begging, if not defensible in theory, is certainly a far more honour- 
able occupation than is usually supposed. r. De Quincy once 
wrote a treatise in which murder was treated as an artistic and 
exemplary profession; and if a Mendicity Society were but 
thoroughly organized, we do not feel sure that it might not in 
argument beat the Anti-Mendicity Society out of the ticld. The 
apologist of mendicancy would probably ask first, in a tone of 
injured innocence, what there was wrong in begging? ‘Tho 
answer would be, that a man ought to work, and not to beg. But, 
in return, the missionary of the cause of mendicity would put the 
case of a man who combined the two, and worked very hard 
every day at begging. Twelve hours of melancholy progress 
up and down the streets in company with a wall-eyed dog, 
only varied by the performance of the most doleful sacred 
melodies, is evidently as tying work to the constitution as 
planting potatoes or _picki 8 stones. The beggar who 
retires at the end of it to his mutton-chop and his glass 
of stout has a right to consider that he has fairly earned a 
quiet and comfortable evening, and his dog has done as good 
a day’s hunting as if he had in a turnip-field after birds. 
And if the beggar is taunted with an attempt to enjoy what other 
men have earned, the be has always the resource of pointing 
to the many noblemen and gentlemen who are apparently desi 

by Providence to d their time ina similar way. If a duke 
may lawfully wish to enjoy what his fathers have handed down to 
him, the Mendicity Society might urge that the beggar cannot be 
wrong in wishing to spend what the duke or the tradesman have 
accumulated. It may indeed be said that the beggars daily 
labour, however real and severe, does not add to the general 
wealth of society, and therefore ought to be disco His 
friends would at once reply that the line between unproductive 
and productive labour cannot be definitely drawn. Much work 
that seems at first sight unproductive to the political economist 
is indirectly productive of a great deal. War, for example, appears 


primd facie to be a mere blazing away of a aap coupled with — 
in the 


a vast destruction of human life; yet present imperfect 
condition of things, war adds very often, in the end, to the 
world’s wealth. The expenditure of money on art or on religion 
is to be justified in the same way by the result; and the beggar 
may put it, that his occupation, idle as it seems, helps to cultivate 
and keep alive the philanthropic sentiments of mankind. A logical 
beggars’ advocate would doubtless conclude that, every time that 
a policeman requested a beggar to move on, the policeman was 
knocking on the head an institution of much moral and social 
value. If the unjust steward had only considered the matter 
from a philosophical point of view, he might have been led to 
uestion the soundness of the very highminded instinct that 
interfered with his going into the mendicity line. Tho 
Roman Catholic Church, at all events, may be said to lend 
the sanction of religion to this position. For fear beggars should 
diminish below the proper number, it has created order upon 
order of religious mendicants. And, within the pale of the 
English Establishment, Brother Ignatius adopts precisely the 
same principle. His reason for depending exclusively for subsist- 
ence on the pots of marmalade and French rolls which the faithful 
of Norwich send him is that he desires to keep Norwich charity 
up to the mark. The more one reflects upon it, the more is one 
disposed to stand aghast at the moderation and the scruples of the 
unjust steward. 

tt the professional beggar wanted one more justification to 
add at the - of an already impregnable position, he might 
turn with pride and complacency to the many members of his 
profession who achieve distinguished eminence in the Church, at 
the Bar, and in the gn and diplomatic services. The same of 
bestowi tro: place upon importunate applicants is 
thoroug: in all It is not a certain 
rule that, if a man goes on opening his mouth wide enough 
and long enough, somebody fill it; but if a man goes 
through life with his mouth shut, he finds the difference in 
his old age. The police, it is true, only interfere with a cer- 
tain class of Policemen draw a rough practical lixe 
at hurdy-gurdies, monkeys, and distressed weavers. And it 
is evidently for the public convenience that they should do so. 
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Practitioners in this line of business ought to be really eminent 
before they venture on button-holing a charitable public, 
and a first-rate beggar ought to be above going about with a dog, 
accosting well-dressed ac in the Queen’s highway. But it is 
not to the principle in itself that policemen can consistently object. 
A profession which is respected in private life by Cabinet Ministers, 
od Bishops, and Judges, and the Lord Chancellor, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, cannot really be discreditable, or worthy of the 
contempt of a reflective constable or parish officer. Ragged persons 
“ave con a gross, clumsy way of doing it; but in itself 
vegging is a noble profession, and may even be considered as a fine 
art. A late distinguished academical dignitary used to be in the 
habit of recommending the study of the Greek language to his 

undergraduates, on the ground that a knowledge of Greek 
one led in this world to places of great emolument. In this 
respect, begging and a knowledge of the Greek language —_ be 
deemed to stand upon almost an equal footing. Events teach us 


all that both are usually lucrative and successful, and, if we were 
to choose between them, many bishops might find it difficult, from 


their personal experience, to pronounce that the advantage lay on 
the side of knowledge of the Greek language. The ey of 
modern society may indeed be said to be in favour of the institu- 
tion. It is very often stated, as a proof of the superiority of the 
manner in which American wealth is distributed among the 
masses, that not a beggar is to be seen in the streets of New York. 
Anything that adds to the comfort of honest mendicity, and pro- 
tects it against the inclemency of the weather, is so much social 
gain ; and it is a — to know that, while some of the beggars 
of the Old World have to live chiefly in the streets, American 
beggars are, as a rule, to be found cheerily congregated in the ante- 
chambers of the President and his official advisers. Nobody su 
not even an American, that the great principle of asking for 
ne out of fashion on the other side of the 
Atlantic, though it is something to be able to feel sure that those 


-who spend their time and efforts in asking are, upon the whole, 
-well-fed and tolerably dressed. More they would not perhaps 
themselves desire — at any rate, if they knew their best interests. 
-If they ceased to be 


poor, they might reasonably feel, like the 
Ephesian folk of whom we read, that their staple means of liveli- 
hood was gone. It is an established truth that shes with a hun- 
gry wife and family is in reality better off than a single man, and the 
consequence is, that babies have always been at a premium in the 
London market. The superiority of America consists, not in 
the fact that poverty has ceased, but that — look higher than 
they do in other countries, and are provided with a roof to stand 
tome and chairs to sit upon while they are in the act of begging. 

It is by no means easy to draw an exact line of demarcation 
between gentlemen beggars and beggars who are snobs. One 
might have been tempted to believe that the distinction lay 
between those whose claims were based solely on the plea of 
poverty, and those who based them on other grounds. But, asa 
matter of fact, this distinction will never hold water. The gentle- 
man beggar, who wants a larger living, ora place in the Post-office, 
or a County Court Judgeship, or a Consulship at Timbuctoo, is 
always a deserving man ; but, if he is wise, he is also a man who 
would be thankful for the addition to his slender means. He does 
not post up outside his door, in so many words, that he is starving ; 
but he gives kind Christian benefactors, and charitable Bishops, 
and Home or Colonial Secretaries, to understand that his in- 
come is shaky, and his family steadily on the increase. One 
difference between the gentleman and the vagrant is that the 
gentleman gets his friends to help him. His cousins and his 


“wife’s cousins are all animated with a genuine enthusiasm on his 


behalf, and chalk up his pitiable condition for him under the very 
nose of all who are cursed with the misfortune of having 
patronage to give away. It is a pity that feminine talent is 
excluded by cruel conventionalities from its natural sphere—the 
pulpit for nobody can — with women in their power of 

welling on the deserts and the poverty of their many friends 
who are in the public mendicity business. They take round the 
plate at dinners and at evening parties with uniform grace and 
untiring assiduity, and they generally finish by obtaining what they 
want. One broad difference, therefore, between the gentleman 
and the vagrant is that the gentleman has a staff of unpaid female 
coadjutors, while the vagrant depends entirely on his own efforts. 
The result of this is that gentlemanly mendicity is very catching. 
When Peter the Hermit took to preaching up Crusades, his 
example converted whole multitudes who heard him into fanatical 
and furious missionaries of the cause. Every one went about 
maintaining that Jerusalem was the right place to go to, and what 
everybody says always ends in being — as the truth. As 
soon as the gentleman begins to ask, and to set his feminine 
acquaintances in motion, before long a little army of canvassers 
has been organized in his favour. The enthusiasm runs like wild- 
fire, and is as contagious as the cattle disease. People he never 
heard of and never saw, and whom he never perhaps will hear of 
again until he dies, are rushing about all over Downing Street 


_ making his sacred cause their own, and before he knows where he 


is, his name has become a sort of watchword among a party of the 


most determined advocates. If he does not end by becoming the | 


representative of Her Majesty at Timbuctoo after all this, he is a 
the first occasion, he is very likely 
need by some older gentlemanly beggar, but when the claims 
— importunity have been satiated the chances are that he 
ill have his turn. Nor is this the sole vantage ground that 
raises him over his brother professional mendicants, whom society 


very properly leaves at the mercy of the police. Being a man 
of educated and refined mind, he has a thousand little indirect 
ways of representing his neediness, which escape inferior and 
vila natures. Every occupation has its peculiar and recognised 
methods of indirect begging, and he has pm dvs select the best and 
most polite of these. Perhaps nothing is better, if he happens to 
be in orders, than to entreat the Bishop of his Diocese to stand 
godfather to his infant children. A bishop must be a very proud 
and haughty potentate to refuse so modest an application, 
and when his lordship has amply provided for the necessities 
of his clerical sons, and his clerical sons-in-law, he naturally 
turns his eye on the humble parson who has shown such a poe 
anxiety about the sponsorial welfare of his progeny. The fashion 
of asking Judges to stand godfathers to the infants of briefless 
barristers has never yet come into fashion—partly, perhaps, owing 
to the want of spiritual tone and religious feeling on the Bench. 
Nature, however, has given the briefless barrister his own means 
of defending himself against want, and he takes the first op- 
portunity of using them. The legal mendicant is suddenly seized 
with a violent determination to go out as Attorney-General to the 
Scuth Sea Islands, and he at once applies to the great men of his 
profession for testimonials. As a lawyer- must be indeed a 
melancholy creature who is not \ races to be Attorney-General at 
Otaheite, the testimonials are not likely to berefused. Circumstances 
pa the applicant from following up his again but it is 
uman nature to feel kindly towards those to whom we have pre- 
sented testimonials, and the briefless mendicant has not lost by the 
affair. A still more thorough > yop vm ining an honest 
competency is to write a phlet. e gene inion ns 
to be that the’ Minis try - are a 
thoughtless person who, in a moment of weakness, has had the 
misfortune to murder two or three of his children, his wife, and 
his wife’s immediate connections. The briefless mendicant combats 
public opinion, and shows that the Ministry acted throughout from 
the sternest sense of duty. If with this he is fortunate enough to 
be the father of ten children, his position is probably secured. 
There is one objection to the profession of gentlemanly mendicity 
which ny certainly not to be passed by. It seems difficult to 
conceive how it is possible to combine it with independence of 
character. A man who has paraded his poverty before his friends, 
and solicited, on numberless occasions, their charitable intervention, 
might be thought by the censorious, for the salfe of tip, to forfeit, 
as the Roman poet, says, what makes life worth having. 
answer to this specious objection is twofold. In the first place, the 
gentlemanly soon grows hardened. He ceases before long 
to mind the little discomforts of his occupation. If the unjust 
steward had once begun to beg ina kindly spirit, he would have found 
it come very easy before long. In the second place, many will be 
of opinion it is not so unequivocally clear that what aman gains 
is not more than what he loses, Life is very short, and soon over, and 
modern Epicurean philosophy teaches us to makeit as comfortable 
as possible while it lasts. Good wine, a good hat, and a fair social 
position may be really worth more than an independent turn of 
soul, and a liking to stand on a moral equality with the richest and 
most influential of our acquaintances, The end of existence is, 
‘perhaps, sufficiently attained by arriving at a decent income, even 
if one has had to ask for it up and down the drawing-rooms of 
London. This is one theory of life ; and life being, as we said, very 
short, who can decide, peremptorily, that it is not the wise one ? 
As all of us are at all times dependent, whether we choose it or 
not, on the kind offices of friends, it may seem thin-skinned to be 
anxious to be as little dependent on them as possible. Gentleman] 
mendicity is, accordingly, neither extravagantly below the stan 
of popular pe nor likely to die out of the land, and though 
the = le who refrain from begging their friends to beg for them 
are likely to be more deserving of friendship, ing is a very 
grand profession. It is needless to say that, when carried on within 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Police, it becomes at once 
improper and immoral. 


QUAKERISM AND MR. BRIGHT. 


bP yee can be understood of any man’s teaching we 
know his life, and the channels through which he has imbibed 
the principles of his life. It would be a great mistake to class 
Mr. John Bright with the ree | de e. Wilkes and 
Cobbett and Henry Hunt, and their limp and unsubstantial repye- 
sentatives in the present day, the Beals and Nicholays of the metro- 
politan mi Pee represent nothing except a certain amount of 
volubility and conceit. But Mr. Bright is something more serious 
than this. What he is— that is to say, what he represents — has 
not often been considered with sufficient attention. He floated 
into public notoriety on the topmost wave of the Corn-law agita- 
tion ; but Free-trade was not to him—as it was to his more modest 
colleague, Mr. Cobden—the one object of his life. Mr. Cobden 
had one thing to do, and he did it. It may be doubted whether 
he surveyed the os and social world under any other than a 
single aspect. Free-trade and a simplified tariff were the be- 
, ginning, middle, and end of his philosophy. Cobden was a 
ractical man; Mr. Bright is an enthusiast. Cobden saw a si 
road, large, staring necessity; Mr. Bright is concerned with 
nothing short of the political Kosmos. that excellent calico- 


printer whose highest social ambition was to be a simple Sussex 
_ Squire was only a glorified arithmetician, his more conspicuous 
_ colleague aspires to be little less than the prophet and apostle of 


| regenerated humanity. Mr. Bright is eminently, in the slang of 
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the day, a representative man; and what it is that he represents 
we shall now try to discover. 

It is known that Mr. ~— is a Quaker, or, at all events, was 
born and bred a Quaker. But the influence of his Quaker descent 
and Quaker education does not seem to have been sufficiently 
estimated, perhaps because the real and inner significance of 
Quakerism has been forgotten. People generally think of Quakers 
as being much like other Dissenters, with their special and de- 
nominational peculiarities. They are regarded as an odd body, 
till lately distinguished by an ugly costume, and — an 
unpleasant contempt for lish ee: but, on the whole, 
they are thought of with a sort of contemptuous toleration as an 
evanescent sect, which has exchanged its first fervour for a very 
consistent devotion to the arts of commerce. Perhaps Charles 
Lamb’s estimate of the simple, guileless, philanthropic Friends 
may pass for the popular estimate of the feeble folk who are the 
descendants and degenerate representatives of George Fox. And 
@ very superficial estimate this is. Ever since modern society 
began to struggle into shape, there has arisen from the depths of 
humanity a lamentable voice full of threatening and woe against 
the wrongs of social life. It has alternately taken a religious 
and a political form, and sometimes has combined both. we 
are to believe M. Renan, Christianity itself is only the first of 
these solemn ; but undoubtedly we may discover, through 
the dark of the darkest ages, traces of the surging up 
of the same spirit of revolt = social wrongs. The rise of 
the Mendicant Friars, of the Fraticelli, the publication of the 
“ Everlasting Gospel,” the fog or of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, and ally of 4 aldenses, and even of Wicliffe 
—and ng, the protest against corruption and 
heresies in the "which culminated in the thirteenth 
cen Fn ipo C) and evil sides of a revolt ‘against 
a dislocn social state ; while the insurrection of the Jacqunrle 
in France, and the Tyler and Cade rebellions in England, 
show an early form of Socialism. Everything in those days 
took a religious aspect; and the medisval Socialists preached 
a new Gospel. It was revolution in Church and State that 
was i The “ Everlasting Gospel ” was to the Christian 
1 what Christianity was to Judaism. The — of early 
erism ander its first hierophant was identical with this; 
it was at once a religious and social revolution which was preached. 
Not that such an was not in some sense needed. George Fox 
no more intended to create a separate religious community than did 
the Abbot Joachim, or whoever wrote the “ Everlasting Gospel.” 
The Friends were only the Brethren of the Free Spirit under a new 
name. Thé Indwellmg Light was only another form of the old 


ion of a new kingdom of the Holy Ghost. The Quaker 
and plainness of h were only the Franciscan cord and habit 
in another shape ; and the Hosannas which saluted Naylor 


at his entrance into Bristol reproduce, with scarcely a variety, the 
blasphemous parallels between our Saviour and St. Francis. If,in the 
thirteenth century, Popes and Bishops were saluted as anti-Christ, 
it is only a reproduction of this language to find early Quakerism 
denouncing the Church as the Apocalyptic Beast ; and if “it was 
never a merry world in England since gentlemen came up,” the 
sentiment is equally in place with Cade’s rabble, or with George Fox 
denouncing the “durty nasty thing to talk of a House of Lords.” 
If ¥ox’s ition to tithes and endowments was veh t and 
fierce, it been preceded by equally fanatical denunciations 
from the medizeval dpiritualiste, who thundered out the levelling 
doctrine that the possession of money was, in an ecclesiastical per- 
son, @ deadly sin. 

t may be quite true that the Quakers have cooled from the 
fever-heat of their first love, or first fanaticism. We shall not 
deny that successive and sufficiently strange stages have marked 
the Quaker develo 3 and those who are curious on the subject 
may consult an but somewhat overloaded, article in the 
eurrent number of the theological review, the Christian Remem- 
brancer, entitled ‘‘Friendism.” But the original fanaticism of 
Quakers on religious and social ions cannot but exercise con- 
siderable influence on the body, so long as it exists, and especially 
on all born within it. Nor does it at all follow, because modern 
Quakerism has seen to adopt the dress and speech of 
articulately speaking men, that it has forgotten its origin. Con- 
troversialists, not always y, have found in Quakerism 
— the Jesuit order; and certainly Penn—Macaulay’s Penn 

- the most pliant courtier, although for his own sectarian 
purposes. The cultivation of the commercial spirit by Quakers is 
the most awkward feature im their history as a religious body; 
and we can scarcely understand how Fox and the eloquent Barclay 
would ise the depositaries of the Indwelling Light in 
the guns Commas houses, and flourishing banks, and breweries 
ef our time which have out of the old Quaker contempt 
for the pomps and vanities of this wicked world that now 
is. Mystic and quietist, however, as Fox was in his re- 

igious speculations, it is an error to suppose that he was an 

voeate of peace doctrines. He appealed to the fleshly sword in 
very intelligible tones, and reminded Cromwell of “the many 
valiant captains, soldiers, and officers who had been put out of the 
army, ae it may be, for saying thou to a minister, and for wearing 
their hats.” ‘The carnal weapon was only disowned when it was 
no longer necessary ; and the Quakers are not the only religious 
body which has discovered that it is their duty to bind kings and 
nobles only so long as kings and nobles oppose them, and to rail 
at riches only till they can get hold of them. 


sion of its original and fiercer spirit, the interesting questic 
oceurs, whether the substance of this original spirit eaves and 
to what extent. There are Quakers and there are Quakers. T} 
late Mr. Forster scarcely differed from an earnest Evangelical, except 
ogical aspect e matter, little to disti igious Quakeri 
from what is called Broad Churchism in the present pm 
Quakers dispense with the Sacraments, which some Churchmeg 
deem to be ineffieacious; the Indwelli Light might easily be 
exchanged for the Verifying Faculty of which we have heard 
lately. When it is announced in our own days that sacra. 
ments, Scriptures, and doctrines must all be subordinated 
to the informed personal conscience, we only seem to be listen. 
ing once more to the voice of a more outspoken teacher, who 
was persuaded that the light within is the true Redeemer, and is 
sufficient for salvation, and that the Scriptures and his own 
communications of the inner voice were equally authoritative, 
because equally inspi It is curious enough that the theolo- 
gical completion of Fox’s scheme, as in’ 
, by Thomas Paine, 
imself a Quaker. And it is eq significant that Franklin 


know, nor is it any 
business of ours to inquire. But, as we have said, he was 


we now 


ages, have spoken in the “ Everlasting Gospel,” or have roused the 
peasants of Languedce or Kent. It is no new thing to claim that 
“all but intelligible r. John Cade’s 
coarse but intelligi antici g Mr. Bright’s suggestion 
to the me labourer, that merry England stands alone and con- 
icuous in the nce of a r. Bright— 

perhaps in the days of fis loathing ‘enn period thinks 
it a reproach and a libel to call a Republican, he must re- 
member his fathers, and at whose feet he sat when he imbibed 
the old Quaker traditions, and he should not forget the speech 
of Fox which denounced Royalty as an institution of the Evil 
One. The eulogies of America come with something like grace 
from a descendant of those who found beyond the Atlantic that 
Goshen which was denied to them in this corrupt Old World; 
and it is something like affectation and squeamishness in one who 
represents Quaker doctrine to be shocked at being called a Repub- 
lican. This reproach is one which 

His father’s father bore it, 

And his father wore it ; 


and no true Quaker ought to think it scorn to be ch with 
hatred and contempt cody churches, priests, tithes and endow- 
ments, and a bloated aristocracy, for whose use armies and navies 
are kept up. That Mr. Bright should be a determined foe to the 
Church is in him natural and proper; it is consistent with his tradi- 
tions and associations. He is a Quaker, if not in outward profession, 
in what is much more important—in principle. From Quakerism 
Mr. Bright derives his Y, plain intelligible English ; for 
the English €, a3 witness lay’s Apology, owes some- 
thing to nervous masculine Quaker speech. From and 
from that elder Socialism of which Quakerism is the legitimate 
heir, Mr. Bright inherits his pensar 2 Lords and landowners, his 
vehement assertions of his own infallibility, his prophet-like lan- 
uage and gesture, which demands assent as to the authority of a 
p conviction and divine mission. superior to human credentials 
and human standards of proof. From old Quakerism Mr. 
Bright has learned his hatred of Church and State as they are, 
and — most painful, but in Quakerism intelligible and even con- 
sistent — his pitting class against class, and his vehement appeals 
to ignorance, passion, and prejudice. Only let us ise in Mr. 
Bright’s teaching, what it really is, a revival, or rather repe- 
tition, of a very old story in —that is, of a protest against 
established social order—and we shall know how to estimate both 
its strength, for we are not saying that even the wildest shriek of 
medizval Socialism, or even the wretched squeak of Fenianism, 
has not some small element of truth in it, and its weakness. 
At any rate, as a mere matter of history, we must admit that, 
whether Quaker Socialism is or it is not exactly a new 
edition of Lord Somers and the Bill of Rights. And something 
else we may he itted to hint to Mr. Bright. He has carried on 
indifferently well, and at any rate with an honest consistency, the 
original tradition of George Fox. It may not perhaps suit his 
——— to finish a remarkable career by a revival of William 
enn 


YOUNG FRANCE. 
T is more in the spirit which it infuses into the minds of sub- 
ordinate officials that an absolute Government proves a curse 
to a nation, than in any tyrannical action on part of the 
supreme authorities themselves. ‘The beneficent despot may be a 
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which is now raging in the University of Paris is the result of this 
evil influence of a despotic system acting on the little sovereignties 
which exist within the State. University authorities are inclined 
to tyranny in every country. There is something in the position 
of a don which seems to develop a persecuting and intolerant 
spirit. Or perhaps it is that the nature of the don changes when 
he is joined with other dons. Privately, he is amiable and discreet. 
Officially, and with his brethren, he is invariably harsh, and 
almost always grossly injudicious as well. We see this at home. 
If one wanted a particularly illiberal verdict in certain departments 
of thought, one would only have to summon a synod of Heads of 
Houses in the English seats of liberal education. But the Univer- 
sity of Paris may be more fairly ur: to the London hospitals or 
the Inns of Court. In Oxford and Cambridge there is a theological 
temper which could not but be outraged by noisy atheistical decla- 
mations. But in Paris, as in London, theology has nothing to do 
with the case. The students might no doubt have said whatever 
they liked about /e bon Dieu, if they had wo | been silent about His 
Imperial Majesty. If they had only found fault with the moral 
government of the universe, they might have blasphemed with 
impunity. But political government is quite another thing. A 
French official is much too good a believer to doubt that Heaven 
can avenge its own wrongs. But, in spite of highly reassuring 
biographic els which teach him that successful heroes of coups 
@état are under the special protection of Providence, he cannot 
feel the same certainty about wrongs done to the Government of 
the day. Blasphemy, in the ordinary sense of the word, does not 
so much matter. Teshen, in the Cesarean sense, is not to be 
tolerated fora moment. If wicked young men do not know their 
blessed deliverer when they see him, their understandings must be 
enlarged by a dose of wholesome punishment, The Emperor him- 
self and his immediate councillors must know very well that the 
ravings of seven silly students will do far more good than harm to 
the religious and political systems against which their ravings are 
directed. But subordinates, especially if they belong to Univer- 
sities, cannot reach this height. They grasp the central principle 
of absolutism, and they allow no age of expediency, or of 
times and seasons, to stand in the way of its unmodified applica- 
tion. It is worth remembering that some of the most frantic 
decrees in favour of despotism to be found in our own history 
were promulgated by the University of Oxford. Perhaps it is a 
general law that all bodies of minor authority carry to excess the 

rominent doctrine of the larger authority under which they exist ; 
but they do this with especial zeal if the prominent doctrine in 
question be that of ——— and persecution, and with more zeal 
still if they happen to be academic bodies, 

It is a most difficult lesson to learn to endure the follies of 
“earnest” youth suffering from a burning desire to regenerate the 
human race. Their swagger and impudence, their bombastic 
talk, and their shallow generalizations, are uncommonl trying. 
In fact, in a man’s most misanthropic moments he could searegly 
think of a more horrible bore, a more wearisome specimen of his 
kind, than one of these vapouring lads of nineteen, overflowing 
with views, and possessed by an ineradicable conviction that the 
world is all wrong, and that he, and perhaps a friend or two, are 
the only persons who can by any chance set it to rights again. 
Still it is of no use being angry. Agger only confirms the 
unpleasant young fanatic in his follies. e sets you down as a 
thick-headed partisan of a corrupt and worn-out system. You are 
too old and too timid, or you have some sinister interest in the 
maintenance of existing institutions. He refreshes himself by 
some windy saying of Victor Hugo:—The future belongs to 
youth ; or, The past is dead—why do we not bury it? A base 
mind, given up to the sordid compromises of common sense, may 
not be able to find much comfort or meaning in this, But the 
youth has educated himself in it and in nothing else. A book 
written in such a strain is not hard reading, and, if you are very 
young, and very inexperienced even for your age, it may for 
an exhaustive kind of philosophy. The youthful regenerator of 
society in this country is a comparatively mild bore. Mr. Carlyle 
is in all probability his favourite master, and he likes wasting afew 
hours every day in talking about the duty of toil, and in roaring, to 
anybody who can spare time to listen, about the glory and 
importance of Silence and Sorrow. The corresponding type of 

outh in France is much worse than this. He has a venomous 

ury about him that is particularly unpleasant. And the worst of 

e French youth is that he is for the time not only a fool, like his 

glish counterpart, but a blaspheming fool. He receives with en- 
thusiasm any irreverent epaphthegm, and rolls it like a sweet morsel 
under his tongue. When Proudhon says, “ Le Dieu, c'est le mal,” he 
gives a cynical chuckle, When Gerard Nerval struggles after 
notoriety by proclaiming Dieu est mort, the youth enjoys a 
perfect extasy of impiety, When he listens to Victor Hugo's in- 
junction, “ I/ faut échéniler le Dieu,” he feels that the time has 
come when he too must take an active part in the destructive 
mission. He can find no better means of getting to work than to 
invent and spout forth a set of aphorisms constructed on the same 
philosophic principle. Among this section of Young France, fame 
1s the sure reward of all sentences in which Dieu is the subject, 
and any kind of atrocity or infamy the predicate. To compose 
any number of these sentences cannot beso very hard a feat, after 
all, when one has once learned the trick. There is no genius or 
feeling in such an exclamation as that of one of the French 
students at the Ligge Congress—that “we must choose be- 


blasphemy. The youth who gave utterance to it no doubt felt 
as well satisfied as a lad who has got successfully through his first 
wn-up , or who has smoked his clandestine cigar without 
eing ill after it. There are boys at every school who are never 
so elated as when they have “cheeked” the master. The sensa- 
tion of the young blasphemers of Liége must be something of the 
same sort. Still it is a great pity that some less — vent 
cannot be found for the saved y spirits of French students than 
screaming out “ We are revolutionists, socialists, atheists! There is 
another Congress which we on with all our efforts, and 
which will be of a far different kind from that of Liége ; it will 
be held in the streets, and our guns shall be its end.” If these 
lads were only persons of a little more authority, we could not 
imagine any more certain way of strengthening the execrated 
cause of Imperialism. ‘The Man of the Second of December 
may have his faults— faults of which even the Parisian 
bourgeois will not be ready to acquit him. Still he is to 
be preferred to professed “ revolutionists, socialists, atheists.” 
“ Citizens,” said one lad, “I call upon you for an oath, We are 
men. ell, then, let us swear hate to the bourgeoisie; hate to 
capital; right of labour, or rather of labourers! Let us unite. In 
*30 and in ’48 the people were not generous, but simply dupes ; 
e question now is, whether we are to continue slaves any 
longer.” This is almost carrying rhetorical hyperbole too far. 
If the youthful orators were men, they would not talk 
such abominable and bloodthirsty nonsense. It is just because 
they are not men that they ought to be allowed to get all their 
intellectual wild oats sown in peace. If they were men, they 
could scarcely help asking themselves what it was all to come to. 
Hate is a very fine thing, no doubt, oe | it does not carry political 
open om very far. The spectacle of a parcel of lads swearing 
te and war and bloodshed against peaceable citizens, and against 
capital, gives one a grand notion of their loftiness of soul. But 
after they, have murdered all the middle classes, and made awa: 
with all the capital they can lay their hands upon, what then 


The only positive measure that we can find in the repertory of 
these fearful youn pr ary is that they insist upon the sup- 
pression of all national colours, and that every nation shall choose 


the same, the famous Red. If it were proved that, by simpl 
changing the chaste pattern of the Union Jack for a clear gro 
of red, all our paupers, and social evils, and Whigs, and the 
National Debt, and the rest of our national misfortunes, would 
vanish and be no more seen, we are quite sure that the British 
a day ing in to the demands of 
ose French yout it somewhat too imperiously expressed. 
But we do not site son how elo ia te ing. Ifa 
red flag means the rule of “ revolutionists, socialists, and atheists,” 
we fear that even France would very much prefer to remain under 
the tricolor. 

Still, for all this, it is a wise rule, in bodies which have the 
control of young men, to see just as little that is objectionable as 
they possibly can. Offences that are thrust before them, of course, 
they are bound to punish, and certain sorts of offence they may 
reasonably take active measures to suppress. But there is so 
ny + fie an that the lad who makes an outrageous fool of 

mse 


excellent citizens, As itis, they are martyrs. ey su that 
le really care what they Think about reli ™4 antl palitics, 
Most likely they intended to be hy did not the 


for not seeing ti 
and they might 
committed out of French territory. If a youth at Oxford were to 
say at the Union that he was an Atheist, and that le Dieu c'est le 
mal, his College would rusticate him. But if he said it in some 
Discussion Forum in London, it would almost certainly never be 
noticed ; still less if he said it in Paris or Berlin. But to go on 
this system of not seeing what you are not forced to sec is alien to 
the whole theory of paternal government. Even admitting the 
ternal theory, the punishment is a great deal too heavy. 
outhful extravagances may of themselves blight a man’s 
prospects for life, but it is unfair of the people set in authority 
over him to go out of their way to make the blighting 
process more effective. To destroy a lad’s fessional hopes 


vindictively, as the French dons have done, is contrary to all 
principles of justice. It has been very well suggested that the 
most befitting punishment for these youths would have been 
simply to publish their s in the Parisian journals. Here 


the offence would have been made to its own retribution. 
Paris would have laughed merrily, and the culprits would have 
felt as much humiliated as they well could, or at all events they 
would not have enjoyed the exaltation of being persecuted. As it 
is, Paris is very far from laughing, and the seven raving students 
are placed upon Fama spy at greater blunder could have been 
? Butadon is a don, especially in a country blessed with 
absolute government. And, after all, the dons are only doing 
their best to copy the first of the Napoleonic Deliverers. Last 
Sanday, the popular Pére Hyacinthe quoted with enthusiasm 
some words used by that potentate in founding a school :—“ I] me 
fuut faire des éléves qui sachent étre des hommes ; on n'est 


tween .nan and God.” It is a bit of sheer, impudent, senseless 


homme sans Dieu; l'homme sans Dieu je l’ai vu a Toouvre ‘en 
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1793; cet homme-la on ne le gouverne pas; on le mitraille.” It 
must be owned that the impious effervescences of the seven 
students are a good deal less revolting than the deliberate blood- 
thirstiness and practical atheism of the august freebooter. 


ALPINE TRAVELLING IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Nee is more common in the upper valley of the Rhone 
IN ‘than to pick up English money of all dates, It is, indeed, not 
English money alone that is picked up, as no country supplies a 
richer field for the numismatist who is curious in the coinage of 
any European coun The reason is plain; the Simplon was one 
main road for pilgrims going to Rome, and, as usual, they left 
coins of their several ages and countries on the way. Now in 
these days we look upon the of the Alps as quite a holiday 
business; we climb over them or drive over them ; we expect soon 
to be whirled through them by an express train. It was not so 
in past times. Doubtless the business was then a much more 
serious one. That there was no passable road could be no 
matter of just complaint, when there was probably nothing 
that we should call a passable road between any two towns 
of England, France, or Germany. But, whether just ground 
of complaint or not, certainly the lack of roads must have 
made all travelling a more formidable business than it is now, 
and must have made Alpine travelling the most formidable 
of all. But this is not all. The taste for such travelling had not 
erisen; nobody crossed or climbed the Alps for pleasure; those 
who did it, did it as a hard necessity ; the affairs of their nation 
or their community, or the welfare of their own souls, led them to 
the effort, but, as far as any pleasure was concerned, they would 
much rather have stayed at home. Here lies the main difference 
between modern and medieval travelling ; the one is a matter of 
pleasure, the other was a matter of business. The nations of 
iGurope had, in those days, in one way less, and in another more, 
intercourse with one another than they have now. Setting aside 
mercantile travellers in both periods, there can be no doubt that 
the number of persons who travelled then because they had real 
business to travel about was much larger than it is now. Diplo- 
macy then required much more moving about than it does now. 
Much that can be done now by a single messenger carrying 
a bag by railway, sometimes even by a single flash of the tele- 
graph wires, then involved tedious journeys to and fro on the Hae 
of diplomatic agents themselves. Kings too, at least in England 
and Germany, never stayed long in one place, and ambassadors 
hed sometimes to hunt them from one corner of their kingdoms 
to another. Again, when the King of England was sovereign of 
go gory ‘was 

Roman Emperor, a vast deal of going to and followed 
between people who, though in a manner fellow-subjects, were not, 
any the more for that, fellow-countrymen. But the main causes 
for going about in those days arose out of the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion of the times. The doctrine of pilgrimages did a great deal. 
The belief that it was a food work to go to Jerusalem or Rome or 
Canterbury or Compostella took a great many Lar ong to all those 
places who now would not travel at all, and caused a great many 
others to travel, asa matter of the gravest business, who would 
now travel only as a matter of amusement. But even more was 
done by the dependence of all the churchmen of Western Europe 
on the See of Rome. It was the policy of the Popes to draw the 
ecclesiastics of all nations as much as possible to the common centre. 
Archbishops, for instance, were made to go in person to receive the 
pellium, All sorts of suits and appeals came before the Pope and 
the Papal Courts, and involved a prodigious amount of going to 
end fro. The great principle of Papal government—one perhaps 
not peculiar to Papal Government—seems to have been to 
always into and never to settle anything. 
The unlucky disputants had to send deputies after deputies, the 
Popes themselves sent legates after legates, till half Europe had 
been traversed a score of times in some dispute between this and 
that monastery, or between this Bishop and his Chapter. When 
we remember how the ecclesiastical corporations of those days were 
always quarrelling, and how every eit involved running back- 
wards and forwards from Rome to Scotland or Norway or Portu- 
gel, we shall easily see that the amount of travelling with real 
business in view was incomparably greater than it is now. The 
men sent on such errands were very often shrewd and observant 
persons who made the most of their opportunity. They did not 
travel, as men do now, for amusement or because it was the fashion ; 
they did not travel, as men did in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centurics, with the set a of improving and en- 
larging their minds; but there can be no doubt that their minds 
were greatly enlarged and we aha by the process. It was then 
impossible to scamper through a country, and the very tediousness 
of the journey rendered it more profitable. The churchmen of West- 
ern Europe formed one great brotherhood, and the English monk 
or canon who had business at Rome was entertained by, or fell in 
with, numbers of his brethren in France, Burgundy, and Lombardy. 
The most intelligent classes in each country were brought far more 
into contact with one another than they are now; and the common 
use of the Latin language made them hardly strangers to one 
another. There was more mutual ignorance among the mass of 
each nation than there is now; but there was far more mutual 
knowledge among those who mainly engrossed the learning and 
ivansacted the public business of the age. 


Dut of pure taste for the picturesque, at any rate of! 


taste for mountain scenery, we find not a trace. Indeed this 
whole class of feeling is very modern. Lord Macaulay has some 
remarks upon the subject which are true as far as they go, but which 
do not touch the root of the matter. He pate tor & contrasts the 
horror with which people looked at the Scotch mountains a hun- 
dred and fifty years back, and the delight with which people look 
at them now. People could not admire them as long as, besides 
the risk of breaking one’s neck, there was the further risk of being 
robbed and murdered by Highland marauders. No doubt this is 
perfectly true as regards a class, But it is not the whole 
truth. First of all, there is now, and there was not then, a class 
to whom the risk of a broken neck is ype a attractive, and 
whom the risk, in some parts of the world, of being robbed and 
murdered, does not wholly deter. Secondly, in cases where 
mountain scenery could always be admi without danger, 
people used not to care about it, and now they do. Save when 
the French armies were there in 1798, there has not been for 
ages any risk of being robbed or murdered on the Minster Terrace 
at Bern. People of all classes and all nations stand there and 
admire the Alps. But the old Bernese patricians did not care to 
look at them. They made their windows look into the street, and 
turned the less honourable parts of their houses towards the Jung- 
frau and her companions. 

Alpine travelling then, in old times, was in no way a es 
but pre-eminently a toil. A mountain was a thing which it took 
a great deal of trouble to get up and down, and where, when you 
had got to the top, you were se poem f cold. One need not pick 
out an exceptional case like the terrible passage of Mount Cenis 
over the snow of January by the Emperor Henry the Fourth, his 
Queen, and her new-born child. e would be a hardy moun- 
taineer even now who would undertake such a journey, unless a 
soul or an Empire were at stake. Take more ordinary cases. In 
9 59) fElfsige, Archbishop of Canterbury, set out for Rome to 
seek for his ium. ur best historian tells us, in a matter- 
of-fact way, that he died of the ice and snow among the Alps. 
There is some American story in which “another Judge has been 
lost by bees” is recorded as the most commonplace event in the 
world. Perhaps in the tenth century, “another Bishop has been 
lost in the snow” struck people as not a whit more wonderful. 
To be sure, later and more romantic writers make a miracle of it. 
The Archbishop had trodden irreverently on the tomb of a sainted 
predecessor; so his feet got so cold that nothing could warm them 
except being plunged into the bowels of newly-slain horses, and 
even that could not save him. But let us take the feelings of an 
Alpine traveller in the twelfth century as recorded by himself. 
John of Bremble, Monk of Christ Church, a clever man of busin 
a shrewd observer, and a humorous describer, to Rome, an 
that not once or twice merely, in the course of the interminable 
os between Archbishop Baldwin and his monks about the 

oundation of the College at Hackington. Brother John writes to 
the Subprior, and sets forth how he felt at the top of “ Mons Jovis” 
or the Great Saint Bernard. He looked up indeed to the heavens 
of the mountains, and looked down on the hell of the valleys, and 
so far felt himself nearer heaven, and thought that his prayers 
were more sure to be heard. But let no one fancy that Brother 
John looked on the mountains as heavenly, or like heaven, in any 
sense but that of physical elevation. Not at all; when he begins 
to pray, he uses the exactly opposite comparison. He prays that 
he may be restored to his brethren that he may warn them never 
to come to this place of torment. “For I may well,” he goes on, 
“call it a place of torment, where the cathe of ice makes a 
avement of the stony earth, where you cannot plant your foot 
ly, where you cannot set it down at all without danger, 
and in a wonderful way, you cannot stand on the slippery 
surface, and you fall down on certain death if you slip.” John of 
Bremble, though an Alpine traveller, had certainly no claim to a 
pus among the members of the Alpine Club. He was a man of 
usiness, going across the Alps on business, and, even on Mons 
Jovis, he wanted to write home to his brethren at Canterbury. So 
he put his hand in his bag to take out his inkstand; but his ink 
was all frozen, and his hand was too benumbed to write. His 
beard was thick with ice; his very breath was turned into ice as it 
came out of his mouth. $o he got away from the place of torment 
as fast as he could, and his spirits seem not to have come back to 
him till, after going, as he says, through a thousand deaths, he 
found himself at Rome. 

Now it must in fairness be added that John of Bremble’s 
journey, like the Emperor Henry’s, was made in the winter; 

ut there is surely here enough to show that he would not have 
atly enjoyed an Alpine ascent, even in the midst of summer. 
But then Kings of the Romans and Monks of Christ Church, 
travelling with serious objects in view, could not choose their time 
like holiday travellers, and had to cross in winter or summer as 
might happen. Frederick Barbarossa crossed, in quite another 
art, and in an opposite direction from either Henry or John of 
Bremble, in the beginning of September, on his return from his 
coronation at Rome. In this case Lord Macaulay’s view is fully 
realized. We do not know what Frederick or his historian Bishop 
Otto might have thought of the Alps if they could have con- 
templated them in safety; they clearly looked on them with 
simple horror when they were set upon by robbers or sabe 
as we please to call them, in a narrow pass not far from Verona. 
The mountains are to Otto in such a case something very dreadful 
indeed. We hear of the “ fauces montium, saxumque fortissimum 


prope in declivo rupis inaccessibilem servans viam;” of a “ru 
eminentia sua terribilis, et fragosis locis saxorumque asperitate 
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quasi inaccessibilis.” The same rock again is held to be “ cunctis 
mortalibus impermeabilis, solis avibus pervia”—“tanta fuit 
saxi eminentia, tanta fuit hispidee rupis scabrosa malitia.” No 
doubt all this was very awkward when military operations had to 
be carried on in such places, and when Cesar and his fortunes 
depended on the result of those operations. Bishop Otto does not 
seem, like Brother John, even to have felt for his inkstand; the 
Alps were to him simply a place from which it was a great matter 
to get away alive. 

Fret these men were the var opposite to stupid or unobservant. 
The wideness and keenness of Otto’s view of ren 4 is wonderful in 
his age, and would be honourable in any age. And, if any man ever 
went through the world with his eyes wide open, it was John of 
Bremble. He may be said to be the hero of Mr. Stubbs’s second 
volume of documents of the reign of Richard the First. He is one 
of those writers who, by their fierce denunciations of the iniquities 
of the Roman Court, make us sometimes wonder that the Reforma- 
tion did not come sooner. As with every other honest English- 
man or German, as with St. Thomas of ve vga J among the 
foremost, the name of Roman is, as in the days of Liudprand, a 
synonym for everything that was bad. Exeter Hall itself might 
learn new flowers of anti-Papal rhetoric from many a devout monk 
or priest of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But the truth is 
that this vehemence of language proves nothing, or rather it 

roves the intense faith with which they believed in the ideal 

apal supremacy. They took the divine authority of the See of 
Rome so thoroughly for granted, it so little occurred to them 
that it was a thing which could possibly be spoken against, 
that any amount of reviling of the concrete pes and still 
more of his concrete ministers, in no way affected their devotion 
to the ideal Papacy. It is the old story of Papirius offering 
Jupiter the cup of mulled wine ; irreverence, whether in a Papi- 
rius, a John of Bremble, or a Spurgeon, by no means implying un- 
belief, but rather the most undoubting faith. They are all sosure 
of their position that they may take liberties. For it is not only 
with the Pope that John of Bremble takes liberties. He was un- 
doubtedly a devout man, but he jokes on the subject of his very 
prayers, and brings in a Scriptural allusion on a ben solemn 
subject in a way which many people would now think highly 
irreverent. He did not really think that he was nearer heaven, or 
that his prayers were more likely to be heard, on the top of the 
Great St. Bernard than on the level ground of Canterbury. Our 
modern notion is to treat religion and all that concerns it with a 
kind of distant respect. To a medieval monk religion and all that 
concerned it was his profession, the daily business of his life, some- 
thing that was anything but distant to him. If a good man, he 
believed fervently and practised conscientiously ; but his religious 
belief and religious practice had nothing mysterious about them ; 
they were everyday matters of which he was always thinking an 
er to his soul’s health or the possibility of scandal among hi 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 


he relation of the onde, sear to the country has assumed a | P 


most serious aspect. by week the number of dying 
and dead animals increases, whilst medical agencies seem to be 
as powerless in curing, as Orders in Council are in checking, the 
ss of the disease. During the first seventeen weeks of the 
existence of the plague, the number of animals attacked by it was 
24,000, of which 19,000 died or were killed; whilst, during the 
last eight weeks, those attacked number 40,000, and the dead 
amount to nearly 30,000. The entire number of deaths, close 
on 50,000 animals, during the first six months of an epidemic 
which is still steadily and widely diffusing itself, ought to be 
sufficient to excite the alarm—we cannot expect the sympathy—of 
even those who, blinded by other interests, —e all that belongs 
to agriculture as of little moment. If we take the value of these 
§0,000 animals at 10/. a piece, we find ‘a loss to the country 
already of half a million sterling. Nor is this all; the whole 
trade in cattle is disturbed. Farmers are to sell, and will 
sell at a sacrifice. They neither buy nor breed. The roots and other 
food provided for keeping and fattening cattle are wasted or lost. 
The supply of manure for green crops will be shortened. These 
losses to wealthy farmers or cattle-breeders, if any such still exist, 
a | be of no great moment; but to others less fortunate such losses 
be ruinous. We see no light amidst these dark shadows. A 
—. cattle-pen or cow-shed included all the disease that existed 
in this country at the end of June; whilst now, at the end of De- 
cember, the po is found to have visited eight thousand farm- 
steads, each of which has, or will, become a centre of fresh infection. 
Such a wide-spread diffusion of the pestilence, indicating on the one 
hand the intensity of the poison, or on the other the susceptibility 
of the gen | clearly shows that the plague will not hastily leave 
us, This at least is the opinion of men who have studied the 

history of these epizootics—from the time that Virgil wrote— 

- . - - whole herds to death at once it sweeps, 
High in the stalls it piles the loathsome heaps— 


to a comparatively recent period, when in the middle of the last 
century the rinderpest visited this country, and remained with us 
for twelve years; or when, still later in the century, it visited 
Holland, and remained there eighteen years. 

Under circumstances so alarming, we naturally look for aid to 
those who undertake to cure disease, But we look in vain to 


the veterinarians who study the diseases of the lower animals, 
and we turn with no greater prospect of relief to the members 
of that department of the healing art which treats the diseases 
of man himself, to which, in so many instances, the diseases 
of the lower animals are analogous. These gentlemen tell 
us that this is an eruptive fever, very similar to malignant 
small-pox ; that, like the latter, it depends on a specific poison, 
which, entering the body, will always run a specific course; and that 
as no known remedy will control a case of malignant small-pox or 
malignant scarlet-fever, so no known remedy will arrest or 
control this malignant disease. The patient, they tell us, whether 
man or brute, may be rendered more or less capable of resisting the 
influence of the poison acting on the system, by judicious nursing, 
or by suitable medical nts, but the poison will run its 
course to the end. The us that the severity of the disease 
varies, either because the dose of the — is less potent, or 
because the subject is less susceptible. The like results are con- 
stantly seen in cases of “ modified small-pox,” or of scarlatina, in 
man. Weare told that sometimes every animal in a single herd 
smitten by the disease will die, whilst in other cases 50 per 
cent. or more will recover. It is this variation in result which 
leads to the reports of so many cures by such very different reme- 
dies, and which deprives us of confidence in the statements made 
concerning them. Mor example, it is but a day or two ago that 
a gentleman told us in the Times that a necklace of onions 
was a perfect cure for this rinderpest, adding that “the 
remedy has the merit of extreme simplicity ”—an attribute which 
See ee ew to belong to the writer, as well as to the 
remedy. 
Whilst recognising, in these statements, the honesty and the 
candour of the medical profession, we can find in them but little 
consolation. It is true that a gleam of hope brightened the gloomy 
prospect a few weeks ago, when we were assured by Mr. Caird 
that 75 per cent. of the plague-stricken animals had been cured 
in Holland by homeeopathy. The Cattle-Plague Commission were 
at once pressed to recognise, and put into operation, this successful 
plan of treatment. These gentlemen—wisely adopting the Spanish 
im, “ il mi y hagalo Mahoma ” (Let the miracle 
be done, even though Mahomet do it)—so far sanctioned the 
age as to send their representative to witness and report on it. 

e result was, as might have been expected, a failure. In a first 
essay, made in Norfolk, by the homeopathic practitioners, 21 

imals treated, and the whole of them died. In a second 
essay, 44 animals were treated, and four only are now alive. 
Mr. Caird tells us that the results in England, so different from 
those in Holland, depend on the difference in the constitution of 
the animals, and of the food. Oh, happy Dutch bullocks, that 
are so happily constituted as to appreciate homeeopathy ! 

ing, then, the nature of this virulent disease, we must evi- 
dently suppress it, ifit can be suppressed at all, by other agencies than 
physic. e disease is 7 b poor to be contagious, and with 
equal certainty is it established that it does not originate sponta- 
neously. The infection must be carried, from or by the infected ani- 
mal, to the next victim. Stop this conveyance, and the pestilence 
is at an end. If this stoppage is to be successful it must be com- 
lete. If an ox is to be prevented from infecting a neighbour- 
ing herd, neither the inspector, nor the butcher, nor the herdsman 
or his dog must be allowed to convey the poison. These are 
secondary, though most important matters. The movement of 
cattle from place to is the grand source by which contagion 
is propagated. If the plague is to be arrested, that movement 
must be stopped. 

To this point all the Orders in Council issued since July last have 
tended. These Orders commenced (the first, dated July the 24th) 
by simply requiring owners of diseased animals in the me litan 
district to give notice to the Clerk of the Privy Council, who was 
authorized to appoint inspectors; and they have ended for the 
present with an Order, dated December the 16th, authorizing “local 
authorities” to stop, if they think fit, all movement of cattle in their 
respective districts, or to issue regulations for such movements as 
they it. This last Order is certainly the most important that 
has published. It re Courts of Quarter Sessions 
as “ local authorities,” and this widens the area over which 
a “local authority” may exercise jurisdiction, whilst it re- 
gards the stop of traffic as a tical measure. From 
regulations iss under this Order we should be justified 
in expecting really tangible results, but, alas, we know how 
subtle and how treacherous is our enemy; we know, too, 
how vague, how varied, and how uncertain will be the pro- 
ceedings of the different “local authorities”; and, above all, 
we know, from the recorded experience of the plague of 1745, 
that all like Orders were issued in vain, and that the disease 
ran ‘its lengthened course in spite of them, in the midst of 
the ‘contentions and squabbles of the several so-called “local 
auth Great Bri agreed 

every ority in itain, save one, in 
in cattle for three thus, ‘assisted by 
roper disinfecting cies, stam out 
istrict would as the focus of infection as 
the Metropolitan Cattle ‘ket six months This measure, 
to be effective, must be uniform, and universally adopted; and it 
cannot be either the one or the other, except under the control of 
the Central Government. We cannot see why the Government 
should hesitate. They are supported by the Report of their 
own Commission, and now also y the almost unanimous voice oi 


the farmers, who must be consi the best judges of what is 
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practicable or not. Having mentioned the Report of the Commis- 
sion, it is but simple justice to the sagacity of the majority of these 
the stoppage 
, less 
ots would have claimed attention, whilst even 
now some 8,000 will have to be dealt with ; and who can tell 
how many more before the Government choose to accept the re- 


gentlemen—who, at the end of October, recommend 
of all traffic—to say that, had their advice been then adop 
than 200 infected 


sponsibility of acting ? 

It is quite true that the Report 
deprived of the weight which unanimity of opinion would have 
secured for it; but subsequent events have modified that difficulty. 
One of the Commissioners, Mr. M‘Clean, the President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, and a gentleman deeply interested in 
railway traffic, in an independent rt ass us that “the 
existing Orders in Council, enforced by the exertions of land- 
owners, farmers, and graziers, who have embarked their capital in 
the trade, appear to be sufficient for its —— This, read at 
this moment, suggests very much the feeling one experiences in 
looking ata eae almanack on a very wet and lowering day, 
which our weather prophet tells us will be bright and warm. Mr. 
M‘Clean is entitled for his opinions to all the weight we give to 
those of our weather-wise friend, and he should therefore be 
regarded as a very small and — minority. We cannot see in 
the Report of the other four gentlemen (one of whom, by the way, 
has already joined his colleagues of the majority) any real dif- 
ference of opinion. They tell us, “It is true that, if such a 
measure (the stoppage of all movements recommended by the 
majority) were practicable, it would be more effectual than any 
other in a the disease.” It seems to ps to have been the 
duty of the Commission to indicate the remedy for stopping the 
disease, and to leave to others to determine how far that 
remedy was practicable. The result confirms the soundness of 
this argument. Mr. Reid, one of the Commissioners, when present 
with the farmers’ deputation to Sir George Grey a few days ago, 
urging the stoppage of all cattle traffic, said that “he had not 
altered his opinion, but that circumstances had changed, and 
that what he had considered impracticable at one time might 
be made practicable now.” e think it would be easy to 
show that the course recommended is not only practicable, but 
that great benefit would hereafter result from the practice once 
established of killing animals at or near their feeding-places. 
ox loses a stone in weight in a day’s journey from Scotland, from 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue. The flesh is ed, as has been 

ved by chemical investigation. Hundreds of tons of noxious 
Fith are weekly brought into London by the thousands of live 
oxen which are sent hither for slaughter. The London and 
North-Western Railway alone brings to us ten thousand tons of 
dead meat yearly. The quantity we now receive from this and 
other sources might be doubled, and we should be saved all the 
abomination of live cattle-markets, whilst adopting a course which 
will put an end to this devastating Bye -wee Most cordially, then, 
do we adopt the recommendation of the Cattle-plague Commission 
when they say that 

For the reasons stated above we feel ourselves compelled to recom- 
mend to Your Majesty that such measures shall be taken as may be 
requisite to invest, with as little delay as ble, some high officer of Your 
Majesty’s Government with the power of suspending for a limited time the 
movement of cattle fronf one place in Great Britain to another, for extending 
or shortening such period, and for renewing the prohibition as often as 
circumstances may render necessary. 

And we trust that we shall see it adopted whilst the cold season 
affords a fair hope of success. ; 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 


. DISRAELI declared, in one of his thes some three 

years ago, that the English pecple are, without exception, the 
most enthusiastic people in the world. “ The notes on the wg 
of their feelings are few, but they are Industry, liberty, 
religion form the solemn scale.” This is curiously true as comin; 
from the lips of a statesman who has in practice invariably see 
to go out of his way in order to ———- the very feelings which he 
has so justly attributed to the e whom it was his business 
to persuade and conciliate. The lish are deeply stirred in 
everything that affects industry. Therefore Mr. Disraeli was the 
bitterest opponent of the principle of Free-trade, which allows in- 
dustry to exist at the test go advantage. They are enthu- 
siasts for liberty. Therefore Mr. Disraeli does his best to make 
English Ministers espouse the cause of Austria against Italy, and 
teaches the expediency of pe ing deferential court to the absolutist 
ruler of France. The Engli le are fanatical in their religious 
Protestantism. Mr. striking this the 

ut with sweete.t skill bye: ing hi y with the Po 

with the sorrows of the And if there 
any other available note, there is no doubt that the leader of the 
Opposition would do his wy et by striking it, to keep himeelf 
exactly where he is now. at anybody should understand the 
quality of his instrument so well, and yet ee ae upon it 
with such exceeding maladroitness, is very wonderful. The knack 
of saying good things about gamuts solemn scales is a very 
desirable one to possess, but it does not compensate for clum 
handling of the lyre. It is also especially unlucky for Mr. Disraeli 
that he has a vid who knows “the solemn scale ” to perfection, and 
knows besides how to strike the note which he means to strike. The 
election speeches which, for some reason or other, Mr. Glad- 
stone has taken the trouble to reprint, are triumphant specimens 


of the Royal Commission was 


of the skill with which so consummate an artist can manage hig 
public. Critics may easily discover inconsistencies in the 
reasoning, an excess of glibness and fluency in the expression, 


a general looseness in the style. But if the end of oratory be to 
rsuade, nothing can be more admirable. Every listener must 
ave been convinced that industry, liberty, and religion have 


never had a warmer friend. The repeated recital of all the taxes 
that have been reduced and repealed, and the glowing hopes of 
reductions and repeals to come, cause a tremendous vibration in 
the industrial string. The national enthusiasm for freedom is 
delightfully played upon by a few warm and pean Pm. sen- 
tences, in which the vague liberal feeling of a crowd is expressed in 
a great deal better language than the crowd could find for itself, 
And as for religion, there can be no doubt of the entire success of 
a speaker who never makes an oration which does not abound 
with allusions to the “good and beneficent purpose for which 
Providence has given us a place in the family of nations.” - It is 
gratifying to hear a politician say that he will pursue a course 
which has met with the approbation of the electors, “ with the 
help of the Almighty.” In a sentence of this sort there is just that 
ring of reverential piety which goes straight to the British heart. 
It might be said that the condition by which Mr. Gladstone 
limits his promises to go on diminishing the public burdens might 
as well be silently taken for granted. As a rule, when a person 
announces that he will be happy to see you at a dinner or a Seoan, 
D.V., one sets the two highly superfluous capitals down to the 
score of cant. Mr. Gladstone is quite above a ch of this 
sort. And, of course, we all know that not the smallest event 
takes place without the cognizance and permission of a more than 
human authority. Still, constant allusions on every possible 
occasion to this authority are not customary, except among the 
obscurer religious sects. Sensible ag not say that they 
propose to take lunch at two o'clock, Dv. The eagerness to 
express deference for the laws that guide the universe, and 
a sense of divine superintendence, may be carried too far. 

feels that it is being carried too far when a financier cannot express 
a hope that he will be able to take a penny off the income-tax, or 
threepence off tea, without postulating—what is always implied— 
the help of Providence. Still, this is arise in harmony with the 
omg It is the most popular of all the notes in the solemn 


It would seem as if Mr. Gladstone had as much belief in 
Nemesis as an old Greek. Whatever Greek mythology and 
literature may have done for civilization, this is the lesson which 
has apparently sunk most deeply into the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He never fy without an almost osten- 
tatious deprecation of the ill- of the gods who have raised 
him to such a height of grandeur and power. The great 
Augustus was wont one day in every year to sit at the gate of 
the palace, and ask alms of the rs-by. This was his 


way of deprecating the resentment of the powers who were 
supposed not to love to see men exalted too high. Mr. Glad- 
stone does not ask for coppers in Pall Mall; but he 


resorts to scarcely less amusing means of disarming the resent- 
ment which seems meena to haunt his imagination. He 
never mentions his own abilities and position without for the 
moment enveloping himself in dust and ashes. “ It would be the 
height of arrogance in me,” he cries in one , “ to forget that. 
I am no more than a , & late, a feeble in this ha 
cause.” “ If my affection,” in another place, “ is of the sm 
advantage to that great, that ancient, that noble institution, that 
advantage, such as tt 48, and t& ts most insignificant, Oxford will 
possess as long as I live.” ‘The same evening he is “the man who. 
was, to the best of his poor ability, the faithful ntative.” 
Half a page further on, it is, “i my humble insignificant 
io ” that certain fine things have found a representative. Five 
ines further on, “I have earnestly, though I may have feebly, 
striven.” And all this self-disparagement, so much in excess 
what the most genuine humility requires in any man, is from one 
of the very foremost men in all England. Surely Mr. Gladstone 
must know that he has not been a feeble labourer in the cause 
of reduced taxation; that the advantage of his affection to any 
given institution is not insignificant, but most momentous; that. 
when Oxford was represented by him, she was not represented by 
a humble and insignificant person, but by one of her most illus- 
trious sons. Such surpassing self-distrust, when it is undoubtedly 
sincere, involves a downright lack of dignity. The very fine pero- 
ration of Mr. Bright’s last speech at Birmingham owed its ex- 
cellence to its effective ion of self-confidence. It may or 
may not be cham the people, but 
there is-no i i - in Mr. Bright’s choosing to 
think himself so. And, granting the sincerity of his belief in his 
own position, the eloquent expression of a dignified pride is much 
more res ble than all this incessant ogy and self-abase- 
ment with which Mr. Gladstone so superfluously loads e 
he makes to the public. Everybody, except the pi “headed 
ing, liked William Pitt all the better for his imperturbableloftiness 
and his matchless self-confidence. It is just to Mr. Gladstone to 
admit that in the House he shows as little of this objectionable 
diffidence as may be. Nobody would ever suppose, from the 
vehemence with which:he a its to suppress opposition, that he 
feels himself a person of “ ility,” a “ very humble and insig- 
nificant” person, or one who strives feebly. It is a great pity that 
he cannot infuse more dignity both into his excessive difttdence 
and his excessive contidence. rd is just possible that Aristides him- 
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called just. Men of all ies, almost without exception, a 
that Mr. Gladstone is a = of integrity, of 
of vast mental vigour and ability. But we suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone cannot prevail upon himself to think sensibly, like 
other people, even about his own good qualities. So he goes on 
calling himself opprobrious names. 

The motto which Mr. Gladstone has prefixed to the collected 
speeches does not shed much light u the most interesting 
mestion in the practical politics of the day—his own future. 
When the Kent is driven into 
banishment by King , in the opening scene of the traged 
he bids the King farewell, since @ Freedom lives hence, oa 
banishment is here,” and promises “ he'll shape his old course in 
a country new.” The last line is Mr. Gladstone’s motto. He 
has been banished from Oxford for his fidelity to her real interests. 
His zeal for the Liberal Cordelia could not save his beloved con- 
stituency from the Tory Goneril and Regan, who will be her un- 
doing ; and ithas condemned him to exile among the chemical 
works, and soap works, and cotton mills of South Lancashire. 
Still, in this strange inclement region he will shape his old course. 
Provided the course be cleared of the whims and crotchets, the 
fretfulness and impatience, the strange ersity, which in 
the old country so fatally beset it, no one will have much 
reason to complain, — Mr. Disraeli. But the old course 
had two sides, and much depends on Mr. Gladstone’s choice. The 

course was so zigzag as to include both the famous democratic 

speech on the suffrage, and the famous restrictive ch, near the 
end of last Session, on the University Tests Bill. be still goi 
to shape his course in the new country after the zigzag al a 
It would be well if Mr. Gladstone would take for his motto another 
line which S puts into the mouth of Kent:—* Sir, ’tis 
my occupation to be plain.” 


LAW-REPORTING, 


-promised revolution in the of Law-Reporti 
a reality. The Council of 
will make their first appearance in print on Monday next. The 
uprising against a state of things whic me u 
intolereble. To appreciate the magnitude of the evil pon 

is country, every judgment of a superior Court, reported 
by a aabe of the bar may be cited as an authority binding 
upon every judge of equal or inferior jurisdiction—almost 
as: much so, in fact, as a positive statutory enactment. The 
necessary uence of this doctrine—which, whether it be right 
or wrong, is much too deeply rooted in our judicial system to be 
questioned—is that every law report, however incompetent or 
imexperienced may be its author, mes, until its incorrectness 
is clearly established, an addition to the lex seripta of the country— 
another stone added to that huge and unsightly pile which 
encumbers and disfigures the groundwork of English jurisprudence. 
Of course it is the essence of such an evil that it increases every 
day. A century ago, when judges were fewer than they are at 
t, and the time occupied in hearing and deciding causes was 

so long that we can only wonder how anything ever came to be 
determined at all, the leading cases of the day might be mastered 
by an ordinary effort of industry. Lord Eldon, before he was 
called to the had read through every Equity Report then in 
existence—a performance which to the law student of the present 
day will probably seem as arduous as climbing the peak of Chim- 
borazo, or emulating the feats of Stodare. The cases decided were 
exceedingly few ; the decisions themselves thoroughly matured and 
by men of great experience and ability, after being care- 

revised by the judge who pronoun them. Indeed, 

if we are to believe the om to some of the earlier reports, 
the scarcity of these additions to our legal literature was a 
standing grievance. Lawyers, with some justice, complained 
that the authorized reporters of the day, secure in the favour 
of the judge to whom they were attached, and disturbed 
by no fear of competition, reported as little as they pleased, 
brought out their reports at times which suited their own 
convenience rather than that of the profession, and, in fact, ex- 
hibited all the inherent vices of a privileged class. The result 
was the gradual growth of six or seven independent—or, 
as they are termed, “ unauthorized ”—series of reports, all trying, 
or professing, to improve upon the authorized reports and upon 
end alien, not only in the ety of the reports but in the 
number of cases which they published. In this way many cases 
came to be in one S Ailcation which were not to be found 
in others, while, even in the reports of the same case, various and 
important discrepancies occurred. The labour thus entailed upon 
the unfortunate student or practitioner was enormous. He could 
never feel that he had mastered the decisions, even of a single year, 
until he had noted up the contents of at least half a dozen con- 
tem us serials. The profession was tormented by seven 
unclean spirits instead of one, and their last state was decidedly 
worse than their first. Every week or every month the lawyer's 
table was inundated with a mass of crude undigested dicta which 
he could not hope to read, but which he did not dare to ignore. 
Every word that fell from the lips of the judge was at once 
caught up, printed, and perpetuated as a binding authority for the 
benefit of future generations. In no country but England would 
such a state of things have been tolerated foraday. That the 


promoters and proprietors of these legal periodicals found them 
remunerative is probable enough. Indeed, some of them have 
lately admitted that they formed the source of a considerable 
portion of their income. While, thanks to the overcrowded state 
of the legal profession, men of some standing and capacity can 
be persuaded to attend in Court for five or six hours a day, and to 
furnish their employers with half a dozen reports for the wages of 
a letter carrier, it is hardly surprising that law-reporting, as at 
present carried on, should form a lucrative speculation to those 
who find the capital and pocket the profits. But, except as a 
commercial enterprise, it is difficult to see what useful end it 
answers. 

It is a matter of no wonder, therefore, that the only serious 
opposition which the oters of the new scheme for merging all 

e existing reports into one responsible series have had to en- 
counter should come from the proprietors of the existing publica- 
tions, and the writers who are retained to defend their so-called 
rights. The hi of the movement is in some respects an 
instructive one, and the ments adduced inst it are a 
striking illustration of the kind of logic to which a man may be 
driven in defence of that most sacred of all institutions—his own 
pocket. The task which the Council, appointed by a public 
meeting of the Bar to out the scheme, had to undertake 
was an extremely delicate one. Their first step, of course, was to 
win over the existing reporters themselves. t they were suffi- 
ciently successful is proved by the fact that no less than eleven 
out of the sixteen present authorized reporters yielded to the 
blandishments of higher pay and a more secure position, even 
though accompanied by harder work and more stringent super- 
vision, and enrolled themselves upon the staff of the new 
reports. The Council also secured the services of many 
of the ablest contributors to the “ unauthorized” reports, 
which of course have suffered, and are likely to suffer, 
seriously from the loss. But there was another body whose 
interests were more i bly interwoven with the exist- 
ing order of things, and whose ition it was much more 
difficult to disarm. These were the law publishers themselves. 
With praiseworthy temerity it was determined to invite the co- 
oe of this powerful body, though they have lately com- 
plained, probably with reason, that no distinct or formal proposition 
was ever submitted for their acceptance. But the advances of the 
Council were, from the first, scouted by the publishers, who, to use 
their own words, “could not, as prudent men of business, be ex- 

ted to adopt or encourage an enterprise which seemed to be 
eficient in the elements of financial success.” But “ prudence,” 
in matters of business, is an equivocal term. If it saves one 
man from ruin, it keeps another from making his fortune. At 
any rate, no man who from prudential motives refuses his aid 
to an undertaking which he distrusts has a right to grumble 
at losing the harvest which is reaped by more adventurous - 
lators; and we think that the law publishers have very little 
reason to complain that others have profited by an offer which 
they have deliberately refused. : 

The Council, thus repelled, proceeded to make arrangements with 
-afirm of general printers, of large capital, skill, and experience, under 
which, as their late report states, “the publication, sale, and dis- 
tribution of the proposed reports are undortebon at the entire risk 
of the printers, for an agreed commission of moderate amount.” 
Encouraged by this success, — invited subscriptions from the 
members of both branches of ession to a series of monthly 
reports, including the decisions of the House of Lords, the Privy 
Council, and the superior Courts of Law and Equity, and published 
at the very modest price of five guineas a year. ‘The subscribers 
already number between seventeen and eighteen hundred, and the 
list will no doubt be largely increased when it is found that the 
scheme is established upon a durable basis. In order further to 
insure the success of the undertaking, a guarantee-fund, reaching 
2,o0o0/, per annum, was formed by the volun ption 
of several of the judges and the leading members of the Bar; a 
precaution which has already proved unnecessary, the num 
of subscribers .to the reports being far more than sufficient 
to provide the guaranteed salaries. The editors and re- 
porters who have been selected for the staff of the new re 
are for the most part men of undoubted energy and ability, 
and of considerable experience in = But perhaps the 
best testimony to the soundness of the scheme lies in the bitter 
protest which has been lately addressed to the Council by the very 
men whose “ ence” has prevented them from having any- 
thing to with it. this remarkable usual 

irade about “ vested existing interests,” they pray ouncil 
to reconsider the effect and policy of their p. upon two 
grounds :—“ First, that the Council has withdrawn nearly all the 
regular reporters from their long-standing engagements with the 
law publishers, and induced them to terminate abruptly a connec- 
tion which has: existed for very many years; and secondly, that 
the Council had made nts with a priuter totally ignorant 
of, and unconnected with, the law trade, for printing and issuin, 
direct to the subscribers the a Were upon terms whi 
must exclude the law publishers and all others from the usual 
trade allowance, but which may not necessarily ensure a nd- 
ing economy in the expenses of printing and publishing the reports.” 

e think these two objections may be easily disposed of. The 
first does not concern the Council; the second, except in one 
particular, does not concern the publishers. If the author- 
ized reporters have been induced to violate any engagement 


between themselves and their employers, they must answer, for it 
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themselves. If the Council have employed a firm of incompetent 
tradesmen, and have neglected to reduce the expense of print- 
ing and publishing the reports to a minimum, they are re- 
os not to the law og we but to the profession. 
this, however, is merely beating about the bush. The 
real grievance of the publishers lies in the loss of what they 
modestly call “the usual trade allowance.” The “ retailer’s profit,” 
to use their own words, “is an institution of great antiquity, and 
has been always respected by monopolist as well as free-trader.” 
We can only say that this is the first time we have ever heard the 
retailer’s profit openly —s of as a thing good ix se, and worth 
retaining for its own sake. As a general rule, consumers submit 
to it because they cannot help themselves. We go to our butcher 
or our green for our meat or vegetables, because we cannot 
gt them elsewhere. But few of us, we expect, would be debarred 
m getting them direct from the producer, at half the cost, by an 
me for that time-honoured institution, “ the retailer’s profit.” 
f from the publishers we turn to the legal profession at large, 
there can be no doubt that the new scheme oifers to them enor- 
mous advantages. The mere fact of being able to get all the 
current reports for five guineas a year implies, to a man in large 
practice, an annual saving of from 20/. to 30. But this is a very 
smal] part of the advantages secured by the new system. The real 
saving lies in the economy of time and labour which will neces- 
sarily result from having.all the contemporaneous reports in a 
uniform series, and published under the direction of a responsible 
staff. It may reasonably be expected that, under such supervision, 
no potaaia:- | be admitted to publication which are not really worth 
preserving, and thus an immense percentage of rubbish and bad law 
will for the future be eliminated — libraries. It is almost 
certain, too, that if these reports su at all—backed as they 
are by the high prestige of Taso who are responsible for the move- 
ment, and seconded by the good wishes of every disinterested 
lawyer—they will drive all competitors from the field. The autho- 
rized reports, with a few insignificant exceptions, have already dis- 
One of the irregular has syccumbed to its 
fate. One or two others may linger on in the nooks and corners 
of the profession, but the rest will probably die of atrophy in a few 
months, Few probably will mourn their fate. But the editors of 
the “Law Reports” will do well to remember that they have not 
only to earn, but to sustain, a reputation. The absence of competition, 
supposing it to be secured, is in itself a disadvantage ; and if the new 
reports are allowed to sink to the level of the publications which 
they seek to displace, we shall —e have only a repetition 
of the monstrous confusion which we have sought to depict, 
aggravated by the reflection that it is incurable. It is hardly, 
however, too much to hope that the supervision of the distin- 
guished men who form the Council, the energy of the editors, and, 
above all, the jealous vigilance of the profession, who are one and 
all interested in the permanent success of this great scheme, will 
save it from the shipwreck which has hitherto been the fate of 
every plan for the improvement of law-reporting. 


THE RACING SEASON OF 1865. 

HE first race of the 1865 was held on the sth of January, 
and the last on the 17th of November. Late autumn and 
early spring, if frost be absent, are suitable for steeple-chasing ; but 
as regards flat-racing in the first three months of the year, —— 
who are not e ly enthusiastic for the sport would rather 
read of it in the newspapers than witness it. ving to profes- 
sional tors to obtain what pleasure or profit may be possible 
by watching the caprices of a lot of two-year-olds at a starting- 
t under the bitter wind of March, we will assume that racing 

of a kind to interest the general public begins with the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, which was held this year on the 1 he of April 
and following days. At this meeting Kangaroo beat Koenig, 
Audax, and seventeen other three-year-olds, and the performance 
was thought good enough to give ieee a great chance over 
the same course for the Two Thousand Guineas. In the New- 
market Handicap, the French horse Dollar ran second under the 
heavy weight of 9g st. 7 lbs., giving to the winner, Accident, of the 
«ome year, 30lbs, The Claret Stakes for four-year-olds produced 
= splendid race between Fille de l’Air and General Peel, 
which the mare only won by ahead. It was thought that, if 
the horse had not Mean a plate within fifty yards of home, he 
must have won; but this was the least of the disappointments 
which the season had in store for. Lord G w, who, indeed, 
may consider it almost equal to a victory that his horse could run 
the formidable French mare to a head over two miles, On the 
same day, and over the same course, Cambuscan beat Ely ; and’ it is 
pond w(t that Ely never lost a race, and Cambuscan only won 
one race afterwards. At the Epsom Spring Meeting, the City and 
Suburban Handicap was won by Argonaut; and this performance, 
followed by another at Newmarket, showed the old horse to be in 
such form that Bedminster, who was tried with him, was 
backed, with a confidence which proved to be lamentably misplaced, 
for the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby. Sir Joseph 
Hawley has the credit of understanding horse-racing thoroughly 
and Londoners in particular have boundless confidence in the skill 
and fortune of a man who has thrice won the Derby; but it 
seems that a mistake must have been made in trying Bed- 
minster with t. If it be true, as sug, , that Argonaut 


declined to try in a sham race, we mzy infer that he has not lived 
an unobservant or unreflective life, In the Great Metropolitan 


Handicap, won by Planet, we saw the last of Dollar, who was 
complimented with the top weight of gst. 7 lbs., under which it 
is not surprising that he could not struggle into a place over such 
& severe course, 

The name of Gladiateur, which has now become so famous, was 
seldom mentioned in discussing the chances of the first of the 
great three-year-old races which have been won by him. On the 
first day of the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, Argonaut 
heightened the delusion which prevailed as to his stable-com- 
panion, Bedminster, by winning the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
under gst. 1lb., which was an excellent performance, although 
disastrous in result. The supporters of Archimedes became almost 
equally sanguine with those of Bedminster when they considered 
that, as Lord Stamford had in his stable Cambuscan, a horse little 
inferior to the best of his yeur then left in training, it was hardly 
possible that any a error could be committed in measuring Archi- 
medes. The “plater” of last season, Kangaroo, had done, as we 
have seen, earlier in the year, what was undeniably a good thing, 
although it did not i" ify either the enormous price paid for him 
by the Marquis of Hastings, or the expectation of his new owner 
of winning the Two Thousand Guineas by his means. The names 
of Breadalbane and Broomielaw had been in everybody’s mouth 
throughout the winter which followed the triumphs of their 
illustrious relative Blair Athol. A report had come to New- 
market of a trial in which Broomielaw had shown himself the 
better of the two, but this trial was generally treated as what it has 
since proved to be—a mistake. The public stuck to the brother 
of Blair Athol, both before and after the race for the Guineas, 
with a determination which must have entailed heavy - losses, 
It would probably have been fortunate for Breadalbane’s backers 
if the horse had not been so good as he was. Possessing 
a fine turn of speed, and capable of beating almost the 
best horses of his year overa mile, Breadalbane was neither a 
second Blair Athol, as his admirers hoped, nor was he the 
impostor that his enemies assumed to deride and despise. Mr. 
Merry had had in Liddington the winter favourite for the Derby, 
and when it was announced that Liddington had been struck out 
of the Derby, the consternation among backers was almost un- 
paralleled. To start a horse for the Two Thousand who was ad- 
mitted to be incapable of winning the Derby did not appear a 
hopeful experiment; but Mr. Merry determined to try his fortune 
with Liddington, and also with Zambesi, who, as winner of the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, began his three-year-old career 
with a reputation which he has not sustained. It was doubted 
until shortly before the race whether Gladiateur would start for it, 
and his performances as a two-year-old had not been such as to 
prepare the world for the brilliant course of victories on which he 
was now about to enter. It was stated at the time that 15 to 3 
might have been had in London against Gladiateur for the Two- 
Thousand within twenty-four hours of the race. The favourite of 
the Londoners was Bedminster; but the appearance of this horse, 
when stripped for the race, threw doubt upon the accuracy of the 
trial which had been had with Argonaut. Gladiateur either was 
not then what he afterwards became, or he was not called 


‘| upon to do all he could; for he only beat Archimedes by a 
neck, while Liddington and Zambesi divided the two first horses 


from Breadalbane. It is remarkable that Regalia, who afterwards 
showed herself superior to everything of the year except Gladia- 
teur, was nowhere in this race. Kangaroo found, as might have 
been expected, that he had got into company too good for him. 
The result of the race was, that those persons who guided them- 
selves by fact backed Gladiateur for the Derby, while those who 
preferred to allow the imagination to come into play trusted to 
Archimedes, or Breadalbane, or The Duke, who, as he was not 
entered for the Two Thousand, had not the opportunity of getting 
beaten in it. The One Thousand Guineas, for which Regalia di 

not start, were won by the Duke of Beaufort with Siberia; while 
Lord Glasgow's White Duck ran second, and Gardevisure, who 
afterwards won the Cambridgeshire, was fourth. The idea of 
turf burnt as hard as pavement became so familiar as the season 
advanced that it is diflicult to realize the fact that the Chester 
Cup was run for in mud so deep that it stopped all the heavily- 
weighted horses, while four lightly-weig ted four-year-olds 
had the finish to themselves. ‘The winner, Dalby, takes his 
name from a place, and not from the inventor or proprietor 
of the Carminative which is so copiously advertised. The 
second horse, Buckfoot, carried § lbs. penalty, which just made 
the difference between winning a great race and losing it. It was 
said that Buckfoot’s backers were not aware of his liability to this 
penalty until after they had put on their money, and this mistake 
on the part of very clever people did not excite any general a 
The meeting at Bath, which has so often wi the “ knocking 
out” of Derby favourites, was chiefly memorable for the race 
between Ely and Cambuscan for the Beaufort Cup. Cambuscan, 
as we saw, beat Ely at Newmarket, but Mr. Cartwright’s beautiful 
horse, being now thoroughly himself, neither on this nor any sub- 

The Dane stable was about this time ravi influenza, 
and The Duke’ being among the sufferers, he was “euumully 
struck out of the Derby. Liddington had gone the same way 
some weeks before; and Chattanooga, who as winner of the 
Criterion Stakes had looked as well as anything during winter, 
made the third prominent favourite whose fall ought to afford a 
warning to eager backers of horses in future years, That 
rtion of the public which rests its hopes on the yellow and 
Black of Mr. Merry endeavoured to persuade itself that Wild 
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Charley might fill the void left by Liddington. A la and 
more body of partly 
because he was reported to be doing well at exercise, and 
y because there was hardly anything else to back, un- 
ess everybody was to put every shilling he had to invest 
Gladiateur. It is true there was Archimedes, for those who 
iked him; and, as Christmas Carol had never been in public, 
his friends were able to persuade themselves that he had more 
than won the Derby in private trials. Gladiateur was at 
Newmarket doing an enormous quantity of work, and improving 
on it daily until he attained that remarkable muscular develop- 
ment which was not lost upon observant eyes in the paddock at 
Epsom. His progress in the four weeks between the Two Thousand 
and the Derby was such that, whereas he only won the first race 
by a neck, he won the second just as he pleased. Our neigh- 
bours have produced, not merely a winner of the Derby, but a 
winner in such style as to show that he is one of the best horses 
that ever ran for it. We must remark, however, that England has 
uced in the year two or three somewhat better horses than 
hristmas Carol and Eltham, which finished immediately behind 
the French horse in the Derby. Archimedes was unfortunate 
in the race, and Breadalbane, with or without special cause, 
ran worse than he did before or since. However, it required 
an unusually an temper to believe, after the Derby, that 
a worthy rival of Gladiateur could be found among the colts 
of his year. The only resource was to look among the fillies, 
and the race for the Oaks showed something like what we 
wanted in Regalia. The merit of this filly had remained undis- 
covered except by a select few, among whom it seems doubtful 
whether her owner was included; but when she appeared in the 
addock at Epsom there was no possibility of keeping the secret 
onger. Happy were those who were able to return from the paddock 
to the ring in time to “ get on” Regalia. “ Won with the greatest 
ease by six lengths” is the record which will go down to posterity 
of Regalia’s performance in the Oaks. Siberia and White Duck, 
the first and second for the One Thousand Guineas, were so en- 
tirely out of the race that it was not worth while to persevere 
with them to the end. 

At Ascot there is every year more racing, more money to 
be run for, and more people to see the sport than the year 
before. The crowded state of Ascot Heath is not wholly matter 
for rejoicing, but it is vain to expect to enjoy ease or elbow-room 
for the future upon any racecourse within fifty miles of London. 
The meeting of this year was marked by several exciting incidents. 
Ely beat his old opponent Baragah, after a very severe struggle by a 
head, in a four-year-old race. Breadalbane beat a lot of moderate 
horses handsomely for the Prince of Wales's Stakes, and thus at the 
same time vindicated Mr. Chaplin’s judgment in buying the horse 
and reimbursed some of his outlay. After a dead heat between 
Eltham and Breeze for the Gold Vase, the former, who had 
been placed third for the Derby, won it. The more cele- 
brated dead heat between Ely and General Peel for the Gold 
Cup, and the subsequent inglorious “caving in” of the 
General in the deciding heat, have produced such dissatis- 
faction in Lord Glasgow’s mind as to cause him to publish a 
complaint sare his trainer, Mr. John Scott. He has lately 
removed his horses from Yorkshire to Newmarket, and it is to be 
hoped that the change of quarters will change his luck. It 
certainly is very disappointing to be only just beaten for 
almost all the great prizes of the Turf. rd Glasgow was 
second with General Peel for the Derby and St. Leger last year, 
and for the Claret Stakes and Ascot Cup this year; and he has 
also been second for the One Thousand Guineas with White 
Duck, and for the Alexandra Plate at Ascot with Strafford. He 
had in General Peel a horse that in an ordinary year might have 
won the three great races, and become as famous as West 
Australian or Gladiateur. The General has absolutely no fault 
except that he is rather wanting in pluck for a severe fight. 
Heaven only knows how many heroes on four legs or two have 
had this same weakness, but some of them have had the good 
fortune to keep it unrevealed during their careers on earth. 
When The Flying Dutchman was in his glory, detractors dared 
to whisper that even he would have shut up if collared, and 
envy might remark that Gladiateur’s speed has hitherto been so 

t as to prevent his spirit from being thoroughly tested in a 
¢ race. The lively look and bounding action of Ely, as he 
cantered before his races, will not be soon forgotten on the Turf. 
He came out fresh and gay for the deciding heat for the Ascot Cup, 
and, forcing the py bend h, he ran General Peel to a pe. 


still and won as he liked. Fille de l’Air, who could not live with | 
the English horses in the Cup race on Thursday, won the Alexandra | 
Plate over a longer course and under a heavier weight on Friday. | 


thought that in wg, al absence he could hardly miss the Plate. 
But was ten by several lengths. Lord Glasgow’s 
Strafford ran a splendid race home with the mare, who was, 
however, giving him 7 lbs. instead of taking an allowance, and 
with the usual 
This race was the termination of the strange career of Fille de 


times. But now that she has left us we will say nothing of her 
except this, that she was one of the best mares ever in any 


country, and as an ornament of Count Lagrange’s stud as 
Gladistour himeelf. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK ROBERTSON.* 


HE remains of Mr. Robertson himself contained in these 
volumes are interesting, and some of the letters are very 
good; but Mr. Brooke’s account of Mr. Robertson's life seems to 
us ill-conceived and overdone. There was very little to tell of 
Mr. Robertson—there was only a character and mind to be shown ; 
and the fault of Mr. Brooke’s attempt to show it is that he 
writes as if on a constant strain. And this want of relief arises, 
not from anything necessary in the subject, but from his deliber- 
ately choosing to keep up a tone unnaturally and artificially 
tragic. The effect is monotonous, and we get provoked at meeti 
everywhere with the implied admonition to keep our thoughts on 
the stretch if we would worthily contemplate and do justice to 
the subject of the story. It is strange that biographers will not 
see that the biographies which take hold of us, and persuade us of 
their truth, and live, are not those of the heroic and intense style 
of writing, in which the writer seems to be always asking himself 
the question, Am I thinking and feeling up to the height of my 
om I wae with the dovation sentiment, and the 
eli thy, proper to it? am uly sensible of the 
gifts and pat the man far the crowd, and 
am I showing myself adequately impressed by them? Where 
biography is replaced by idealizing portrait-painting, the result is 
rarely successful; and what makes it fail is, not any amount of 
eulogy or admiration, even if excessive, but the appearance of 
forced writing, of the effort to keep things at an unreal pitch, 
of imposing upon us a lesson. In one of his letters Mr. Robertson 
remarks on the admirable way in which, in Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold, the biographer retires out of sight, and makes his book 
the transparent medium for showing his subject. Mr. Brooke 
would have done better if he had taken a hint which must have 
come under his notice. 

Mr. Robertson was a remarkable man, but his biographer seems 
to think that everything about him must be made to appear re- 
markable. The onesided and morbid exaggeration which affects 
Mr. Brooke’s general conception of the character and life which he 
describes leads him into unconscious exaggeration in details. To 
take a very slight but characteristic instance. After his break at 
Cheltenham with the Evangelical party, and just before he went 
to Brighton, Mr. Robertson took charge for a short time of one of the 
Oxford ishes. On the 3rd of May he writes from Cheltenham 
that he has justaccepted St. Ebbe’s, and hopes, though not without 
misgiving, that “ the work on which he is going to enter may 
be blest ” ; on which Mr. Brooke writes :— 

In appearance, at least, that work was blest. . The i i 
him. at the church, as well as 
people of the parish, among whom he laboured faithfully, made themselves 
over to him at once. The undergraduates, a sensitive token of a man’s worth, 
dropped in one by one at first, and then rushed to hear him in crowds. ‘ Every 
Sunday,’ says a friend who visited him at Oxford, ‘the church was thronged 
with these young men, who hung breathlessly on every word he uttered.” 
Here then, for the first time, he began to make himself felt, and to feel what 
he could do. 
We do not doubt that this somewhat trite description of the way 
in which a popular minister enters on his work would have been 
verified in such a man as Mr. Robertson was, if only there had been 
time ; and it is possible that the St. Ebbe’s people may have been 
remarkably docile and alive to exce he 
not yet entered on his charge at the beginning of May, on the 
prt Of July “he was only waiting ti ‘the Bishop could release 
im to move to Brighton,” where he had taken up his abode in 
the first days of August. Two months is a short time for a 
man to make himself complete master of a parish; and as to the 
unde uates, whatever may be the sh of their scent after 
a preacher, they must have been in this case more than 
usually quick in finding him out. For in that year, 1847, Com- 
memoration and the beginning of the Long Vacation were in the 
middle of June, and there could not have been more than four or 
five Sundays for undergraduates to become acquainted with him, 
and then to rush “ in crowds — Sunday, poy es breathlessly ” 
on his preaching. This is a childish way of magnifying a man 
whose powers as a preacher surely need nothing but sober acknow- 
] ent. It is a dangerous suspicion for a biographer to awaken 
in the minds of his readers, that he cannot be satisfied without 
making his hero equally interesting, and different from vulgar men, 


at every step of his story ; that he is writing according to an idea, 


rather than according to evidence. This exaggeration shows itself in 
other ways, especially in a disposition to dwell on what there was of 
sorrow and suffering in Mr. Robertson’s course. We are reminded 


As Baragah had run Ely to a head in the same week, it was &t every tum that he was the victim of unceasing attack, slander, 


factiousness, and ill-usage; that he stood alone, feeling deep] 
his solitariness; that, in fact, he was a martyr to his zeal an 
boldness and love of truth, doing his work all through at the 
cost of pain and exhaustion, and sinking prematurely under his 


-luck of his stable he just got beaten by a head. | labours. The way in which this is dwelt upon makes it painful 


and o ive to follow Mr. Brooke’s account. But we do not 


whi find this impression confirmed by Mr. Robertson's own letters. 
He was a man, no doubt, at times almost morbidly excitable and 


sensitive ; and in the later years of his life he had the burden of 
bad health in a very painful form. Sorrow, pain, and trouble 


F. W. Robertson. Edited by Stoplurd A. Brooke, M.A. 
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chequer all lives, even the most successful, and ially the lives 
of y on who feel a and aim high. But his letters, if they 
represent—es they undoubtedly do—keen suffering, represent also 
thorough appreciation and enjoyment of life, and all that comes 
with an active intellect, many interests, and the sense of freedom 
and power. If Mr. Robertson met with a great deal of abuse 
from theological opponents, it must be remembered that he was 

uite able, and not ward, to give them as good as they brought. 

d if his position was one in which he stood aloof from — 
around him, and felt himself, as he said— not, it must 
added, without a touch of satisfaction—“ a theological Ishmael,” 
and in “defiant isolation,” it was a position in which it is an 
absurd misstatement to say that he wanted sympathy. He had 
not the sympathy of people who did not zgree with him. But he 
had in abundance the sympathy of others whem he valued more. 
It is simply silly, with the evidence of letters and other testimonies 
such as Mr. Brooke himself gives, to raise the impression through- 
out of a life mysteriously doomed to misunderstandiog and sorrow, 
and to make this continuous call on our compassion, as if there 
was something exceptionally melancholy and mournful in Mr. 
Robertson’s career. He suffered from the effect of overwork on a 
nervous ay resulting in painful and deadly mischief to 
the brain. He suffered as all suffer who take a prominent position 
in the great debates of their time. But living men have been 
called worse names than he was called without making any great 
ado about it. It is probably not doing him justice, it is certainly 
doing no honour to his memory, to talk about its having “ cost 
him his ease, and at last his life,” to preach and speak as he did; 
of his having “ met the fate of those who are beyond their time ” ; 
of his having lived under a presentiment that “his work would kill 
him”; and that “as he spoke much of truth, he was crowned 
with its crown—the crown of thorns.” To overstate and make 
too much of what a man has had to go through is the way to 
make people do less than justice in their feelings about it. 

There is another point in which Mr. Brooke’s account is dis- 
Fa ype He has very little to tell, beyond what is obvious on 
the surface, of what is really one of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Robertson’s life—the great change in his religious convictions, 
and the process of thought which led to it. For a great change 
it was; and, from Mr. Brooke’s way of writing, we are not quite 
sure whether he takes in its real extent and measure. It is seldom 
indeed that biography has to record the mental struggles of a 
man who, having not merely adopted, more or less on traditional 
grounds, the Evangelical modes of regarding religion, but having 
strongly and deliberately committed himself to them as an un- 
flinching partisan and upholder of them against pressing and 
formidable assailants, has, not in certain points merely, but com- 
pletely and for good—in theory, and still more in spirit and taste 
and character—emancipated himself from them. Mr. Robertson 
was a convert, the prominent convert, from the religion of Exeter 
Hall; and it was not a greater change, if the things may be 
compared, when Dr. Newman gave up Anglicanism, or when 
Lamennais broke with the Church of Rome. That is, he had 
passionately and exclusively accepted a system as divine; and he 
came to look upon it, not as imperfect, but as utterly false, hollow, 
and bad. The change in him was even greater than in the 
persons just named, for they were essentially the same—the same 
in power, the same in their tendencies and leading rules of thought 
—before and after the change; but in him the whole man was 
changed. When we read of him at the beginning of the book, 
and read of him at the end, it is difficult to believe that we 
are reading of the same person. Nothing can possibly be more 
sharp than the contrast between his earlier and his later time— 
between the narrow, weak, hide-bound religionism of the earlier 
period, hot in its bigotry, guiltless of thought, unreal in words, 
and the breadth and power and boldness, the manly largeness 
and freedom, the truth and range and subtlety of feeling, which 
mark the later. How the one man could ever have been the 
other, or have turned into the other, seemingly not different, but 
opposite and irreconcileable; how, being what he was at Brighton, 
he ever could have been what he was at Oxford and Chelten- 
ham; how, with the strength and independence and originality 
which he showed at last, he ever could 1 have, not merely sur- 
rendered himself to the meagre and unlovely conventionalities of 
Evangelicalism, but zealously embraced it as the only and sufficient 
form of heavenly truth, is one of the strangest facts about him. 
He is perfectly intelligible at the close of his life. We do not 
wonder that he left the Evangelicals and hated them; the puzzle 
is how he ever could have been one of the party which he came 
to dislike and despise so much—how he could ever have entered 
so unreservedly into their views, their formule, their artificial dis- 
tinctions and limited + eg But at starting there was not 
the slightest sign of what he was to be. It is not worth while 
dwelling on his undergraduate and early clerical life. When it is 
said that he was a thorough Evangelical in feeling, language, and 
conduct, all is said. The only touch worth noticing is a trifling 
incident—an occasion on which, in his undergraduate days, he was 
pagar into collision with Mr. Ruskin, whom he afterwards came 
to admire so deeply, and with whom he had not a few points of 
resemblance, both in his strength and his weakness. A friend 
writes thus :— 

One of the occasions on which I paid Robertson a short visit I went with 
him to the Union. He was to speak that evening. The subject of debate 
was the moral tendency or otherwise of the Theatre. Robertson opened the 
discussion. I sat next to him, and he was somewhat nervous, it being about 
the secoad time he had spoken. Before he got up to speak, pressing his 
haad on my knee, he whispered in my ear, “ Davies, pray for me!” The 
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tenor of his observations was o' to the idea that theatrical representa- 
tions could legitimately be made the channel of conveyi 4 any really good 
moral influence or instruction. Robertson was answered by Mr. Ruskin in 
a very ingenious and somewhat sarcastic speech, which excited much 
laughter in the room. With considerable circumlocution and innuendo he 
was describing a certain person to whose influence he probably thought 
Robertson had, in his observations, given too much consideration, when 
Robertson said in my ear, “ Why, the man is describing the devil !” 

He started in life—older, and also more mature in character, 
than most of his University contemporaries—an uncompromising, 
decided, undoubting Evangelical. he was at Winchester. 

he was fora time at Cheltenham. Turn over a few pages, and 
everything is changed. The very style of letter-writing seems to 
belong to a different orm, It is not only not the same set: of 
thoughts and principles, but the man, though the same, has come 
to think what he lately most deeply believed in, what he preached 
and enforced and fought for, to be the most mischievous and de- 
spicable of impostures, Our words are not stronger than his :— 

My motto of life is “None but Christ,” not in the Evangelical sense, which 

I take to be the sickliest cant that has appeared since the Pharisces bare 
record to the gracious words which he ? e, and then tried to cast him head- 
long from the hill of Nazareth . . . I think that some Pantheists are nearer 
the truth than most Evangelicals ... In as I adore Christ... 
exactly in that proportion do I abhor that which calls itself Evangelicalism. 
These systems [he says, later on, and more deliberately, classing together 
Tractarianism and Sabbatarianism], as systems, will not produce animals as 
noble even as the dog is, though [ admit that there are some of the noblest 
of species hampered by them, and also that some who never can be made 
nobler are kept by them from doing harm. 
This is the change. It is not a growth and development, but an 
abrupt and complete snap and breach. And of the course and 
train of thought that marked it Mr. Brooke tells us little. Of 
course it is not difficult, with the experience of recent years fresh 
in our minds, to guess. But where there has been so great a 
change, and one so violent and apparently so rapid, it is not un- 
natural to feel an interest about the icular influences, occasions, 
and difficulties, which determined and shaped it. It seems to us 
that if Mr. Brooke had fully realized its nature, though he states 
as strongly as possible the fact—that on one side of the line, 
and, we may say, of a certain year, Mr. Robertson was a strong 
Evangelical, and on the other side had not only ceased to be 
one, but had become a stern, and, as Mr. Brooke himself thinks, 
not always a fair denouncer of Evangelicals—he would have made 
more attempts to trace its beginnings and progress. But he only 
shows us its end. All at once, while Mr. Robertson’s course seems 
the settled and deliberate one of a man who has taken his side, we 
are told of doubts and questionings beginning to stir within him, of 
the torture which they caused him, of the pain which it gave him 
to preach, of his dissatisfaction with his party, of the shock, up- 
turning his whole inward being, with which he felt he must break 
with it. We are told too that all this came to a head only towards 
the end of his Cheltenham life; and we have mysterious allusions 
to “an outward blow -—the sudden ruin of a friendship which he 
had wrought, as he imagined, for ever into his being ” — which 
accelerated the crisis within, and entirely overthrew all his early 
faiths. There is proof enough in his own letters of the over- 
whelming severity of the inward le and trial. It left its 
mark on him through the rest of his life. But there is 
so little in what is at first shown us of him to threaten or to 
romise all this that we look out for some distinct marks and steps 
in the great transition, some measures of the growing revolution 
and unfolding thoughts. Of course they may now be irrecover- 
able. But a great change in a mind of singular force and earnest- 
ness is a great event, worth knowing about ; and it is not telling us 
anything to tell us vaguely of doubts and questionings, of reading 
and of intellectual and inquiring friends, and to say that he found 
hollowness and unreality among Evangelicals. e cannot help 
thinking that one thing which all this illustrates is that Mr. 
Robertson, like many great men, was apt all through his life to 
speak sometimes too fast and too confidently. 

The real interest of Mr. Robertson’s life lies all in the few 
ears, six or seven, during which he worked and preached at 
righton ; and during this period Mr. Robertson, in a copious and 

varied correspondence, shows himself. This portion of the work 
is sufficiently done, and Mr. Robertson’s own letters—diversified in 
their wabject full of vigour and fire, keenness of thought, and 
force and delicacy of feeling, and written in expressive and often 
beautiful English—let us see in much detail, and under varied 
lights and shades, the mind from whence came those remarkable 
sermons which have raised him to a high place in the very 
first rank among Christian preachers. The man and his public 
teaching entirely correspond. His words were those of one who 
had come out of a desperate and bitter life-or-death conflict, and 
whose genuine power had been discovered, quickened, and braced 
to the utmost by the stress and severity of the crisis. To the end 
he bore the traces of that fiery trial in which he learned the 
secret of his strength, and we cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better for him if he had learned it in a less violent way, 
by a gradual growth of thought, instead of by an utter and sudden 
breakdown and reversal of old convictions, accompanied, as it 
appears, by some painful breakdown of personal trust. The a 
experience fell in with native tendencies in his character, and 1 
behind a fierceness and a sensitiveness which contrasted curiously 
with the breadth of his views about tolerance, and the satisfac- 
tion and sincerity with which he dwelt on the capacity of his 
character for the widest sympathies :— 

My misfortune or happiness [he says] is of - Ican feel 

dentulist, the Kpicurean, At least I feel the side of Utilitarianism which 
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seems like truth, th I have more antipathy to it than to anything else. 

re 

But, as Mr. Brooke adds, “he was easily jarred.” It is all 
very well for his biographer to repeat after him that he was 
essentially of a martial, soldierlike, combative temperament; 
that his spirit rose to the strife, and eagerly confronted the 
danger; that he never lost his early longing to be a soldier, 
and felt to the end touches of disappointment that he was not 
with Sir Charles Napier and “the Third,” charging, and taking 
the chance of sword-play with Sikh horsemen, at Moodkee or 
Sobraon, instead of preaching and fighting with Sabbatarians 
and the Record at Brighton His earnest and genuine confession 
of wrathfulness and hatred, where he thought them due, is not one 
of the points which we like least about him. He prided himself 
on this heroic, Achillean capacity for a divine anger, of which 
some examples are to be found in the following extracts :— 

The indignation [writes Mr. Brooke] with which he heard of a base act 
was so intense that it rendered him sleepless. His wrath was terrible, and 
it did not evaporate in words. It was Christlike indignation. With those 
who were weak, crushed with remorse, fallen, his compassion, long-suffering, 
and tenderness were as beautiful as they were unfailing. But falsehood, 
hypocrisy, the sin of the strong against the weak, stirred him to the very 
depths of his being. “I have seen him,” writes one of his friends, “ grind his 
teeth and clench his fist when passing a man who, he knew, was bent on 
destroying an innocent girl.” “ My blood,” he writes himself, after a con- 
versation on the wrongs of women, “ was running liquid fire.” 

He writes himself—“ Mr. E. remarked in conversation that our Lord never 
once used irony. I alleged Mark vii. 9,‘ Full well ve reject, &c., which 
was universally admitted to be decisive. Then came the maxim, that the 
Seen expressed by Him against hypocrisy was no precedent for us, 

e spoke as a divine person. I contended that it was human, and that if 
a Prat “1 not feel something of the same spirit under similar circumstances, 
if his blood did not boil with indignation, nor the syllable of withering 
justice rise to his lips, he could not even conceive His spirit. Mr. Lk. 
= to this, to my surprise, and told an anecdote, ‘Could you not have 
felt indignation for that, Robertson ?’ My blood was at that moment running 
fire; not at his story, however; and 1 remembered that I had once in my 
life stood before my fellow-creature with words that scathed and blasted ; 
once in my life I feit a terrible might ; I knew, and rejoiced to know, that I 
was inflicting the sentence of a coward’s and a liar’s hell.” 

«| felt,” he says, discussing Macbeth, and Macdufi’s revenge, * I felt as if 
to have a firm grip of a sword in a villain’s heart were the. intensest 
rapture this earth has to give—the only thing which such as Macduff had 
worth living for.” 

A man iscertainly not the worse for blazing up into indignation 
against wrong, and being savage with what is base and vile and 
false. But there was more in him than this; there was a temper 
of antagonism which did not add either nobleness or strength to 
his views or his work. It made him exaggerate most unduly 
and weakly his loneliness and isolation, as if it were a strange and 
singular portion for a man who told everybody round him that 
they were wrong, and as if he had all enemies, and no generous 
and enthusiastic friends. And it made him, in an equally weak 
and unworthy way, impatient and irritable at the criticism and 
opposition which his avowedly novel manner of speaking called 
forth. People at Brighton, we suppose, are much like the rest of 
the world, though there seems to be an affectation—signs of which 
appear in Mr. Robertson’s letters—of saying that excitement of all 
sorts is keener there than elsewhere; that people live fast in 
Brighton, and consume life more prodigally. righton Evan- 
gelicals were, we doubt not, generally absurd, sometimes unhand- 
some, unfair, and unveracious. But there is something unmanly 
in Mr. Robertson’s perpetual complaints of slander, misrepresen- 
tation, and persecution. With great courage and love of truth, he 
never shrank from wounding pw ut then he wondered 
that these prejudices showed themselves in their natural way. It 
was his mission to speak boldly and strongly, but he was unable 
to bear the conditions of a popular give-and-take conflict. Doubt- 
less he was sharply criticized and roundly abused; but did he 
expect anything different when he undertook to tell every preacher 
round him, right and left, that he did not know his business, and 
that the ordinary way of teaching and believing religion was false, 
stupid, and base ? We agree with him in his estimate of Evan- 
gelicalism, and certainly no one ever characterized it more 
mercilessly ; but we cannot help wondering sometimes that he 
did not remember that he himself had been an Evangelical. 

Mr. Robertson’s peculiar position was that of a man who had 
reconciled, somehow or other, the full sense of modern difficulties 
about religion with the deepest and most earnest clinging to the 
belief of it, and with a most vigorous, telling, practical preaching 
of it. He doubted, and worked through his doubts to ground on 
which he raised a very striking fabric of Christian instruction. 
But he taught more as a prophet and a poet than as a reasoner 
or a theologian. His Evangelical experience sickened him of 
dogmas, and even of divinity altogether. His views of the subjects 
which are ordinarily represented by doctrines were intentionally 
end deliberately indefinite; and he was never ashamed, when 
pushed for explanations, of the answer, “I do not know; I cannot 
tell.” His views rested avowedly on immediate convictions and 
intuitive perceptions, the moral and spiritual elements in the soul 
to which conscience and the highest poetry make appeal; and 
they found their confirmation and support in the vivid and ever- 
present faith with which he realized, with the deepest adoration, 
the blending of the divine and human in the person of our 
Lord. Having made up his mind that Christian truths had been 
“ crystallized into form,” “ petrified into dogmas,” “ lost amid 
bad metaphysics,” by Churchmen, Romanists, and Evangelicals, 
his object was to extract, in a fresher and more living shape—one 
which both the conscience and the deeper feelings of his hearers 


would welcome, and their common sense approve—the truths which 
all meant, but could not express. He thus sketches out his leading 
principles :— 

The principles on which I have taught : 

First, The establishment of positive truth, instead of the negative destruc- 
tion of error. Secondly, That truth is made up of two opposite propositions, 
and not found in a via media between the two. Thirdly, That spiritual 
truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of intellectually in propositions ; and, 
therefore, truth should be taught suggestively, not dogmatically. Fourthly, 
That belief in the human character of Christ’s humanity must be ante- 
cedent to belief in His divine origin. Fifthly, That Christianity, as its 
teachers should, works from the inward to the outward, and not vice versd. 
Sixthly, The soul of goodness in things evil. 

He says again— 

I am thinking of briefly reviewing some of the leading principles which I 
have aimed at inculcating, such as the soul of goodness in things cvil ; 
positive truth, instead of negative error; belief in the divine character of 
Christ’s humanity, antecedent to belief in its divine origin ; spiritual truth 
discerned by the soul instead of the intellect, in opposition to rationalism ; 
se up of two opposite propositions, instead of a via media between 

e 

This sounds rather vague; but we need not say into what close 
applications and real lessons of conduct it actually expanded. The 
intentional indefiniteness of his teaching—based, as he says, “ not 
on divinity” and “theological caricatures of humanity,” but on 
wide and natural views of man, “on Shaks and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and Coleridge and Philip von Artevelde,” and on 
his own thoughts about the Gospels—has its advantages; it has 
breadth, freedom, life, impressiveness. But there is the further 
question of the basis on which it goes, of truth, and the searching 
inquiries of deeper thought; and whether these beautiful com- 
positions, elevating, manly, and touching as they are, will do as 
much as their author hoped to help the perplexed and bewildered, 
may perhaps be a question. 

‘he account of Mr. Robertson's last days is very touching. His 
work and its circumstances, whatever they were, broke him down. 
The drag of it had long been very heavy. The exhaustion of 
thought, and still more of bringing out his thoughts in preaching, 
seems to have been excessive and unnatural. And though he‘must 
have had pleasure in his work, he felt keenly—and, as his wont 
was, exaggerated unduly—the drudgery of a Brighton pulpit. 
“Would to God I were not a mere pepper-cruet to give a relish 
to the palates of the Brightonians.” “I wish I did not hate 
preaching so much, but the degradation of being a Brighton 
preacher is almost intolerable.” “The talker is, to my mind, of 
necessity the smallest of human souls; his soul must ever dwindle, 
dwindle, dwindle.” The letters are full of such unchecked ex- 
pressions of weariness. It wasa sign that there was somethi 
wrong. Disease of the brain, for some timo threatening, assail 
him at length in a form which was hopeless. It maimed his 

owers, but left him to the full the sad consciousness of all that 

e was gradually losing. It tortured him, and took away more 
and more memory and the ability.to think, but left him all the 
power to understand and feel. Yet he bore up without flinching 
to the last; to the last a formidable antagonist to those who 
provoked him; to the last preserving his characteristic sensitive- 
ness to pain, and manfully enduring it. His work was done early. 
He was only thirty-seven when he had won a name as a preacher 
second to none in his generation, and had reminded the world 
once more that there may be as much originality and genius in 
sermons as in anything else. But he was one of those who have 
stirred the feelings and awakened the conscience of their contem- 
poraries, rather than succeeded in answering their questions. 


ETHICS OF THE DUST.* 


R. RUSKIN reverses in his new volume what has of lato 
years been his favourite method of composition. As a rule, 
he has taken to talking a great deal of perverse nonsense in a 
vigorous and admirable style. In the present instance, the sub- 
stance of his teaching is comparatively excellent, if we remember 
the audiepce for which it was designed, while the form into which 
he has chosen to throw it is whimsical and incongruous and silly 
beyond all measure. The book professes to be a sort of idealized 
report of ten dialogues between Mr. Ruskin and a parcel of girls 
at a boarding-school in the country, where he was endeavouri 
at once to teach them something about mineralogy, and “ to 
awaken in the minds of young girls who were ready to work 
earnestly and systematically a vital interest in the subject of their 
study.” Everybody who is acquainted with the author's tone of 
mind, as it is to be discovered in his writings, will know without 
being told that the book contains very little indeed about erys 
and a great deal about human nature, and religion, and = at 
the accursed spirit of the age, and most other things besides. And 
this is the case. As Mr. Ruskin admits, no science can be learned 
in play; and we may add that no science can be learned 
either in that or in any other way when the teacher feels at liberty, 
at any moment he pleases, to leave the subject in hand and stray 
at his own sweet will all over the universe. So far, therefore, as 
the elements of crystallization enter into the book at all, they are 
an intrusive bore. We should suppose that the schvol-girls 
learnt positively nothing about crystals from the random talk 
of their instructor and themselves. And besides teaching them 


* The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the 
Elements of C tion. By John Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1865, 
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pone | whatever about science, Mr. Ruskin seems to think it 
part of his duty to imbue them with the bitterest contempt for 
the scientific spirit. Philosopher is his name for fool. Instead of 
<a something to the important task of informing bare 
science with a spirit of grace and beauty and moral significance, 
he fights against the windmills with his own peculiar weapon of 
stupid scoffing, For example, he is puzzling a girl of eleven as to 
what we mean by life;— 
Do you think you don’t know whether you are alive or not ? 
(1saBEv ships to the end of the room and back.) 
L. Yes, Isabel, that’s all very fine; and you and I may call that being 


alive; but a modern ——_ calls it being a “mode of motion.” It | 
eat to take you to the sideboard ; and exactly | 


requires a certain quantity of 
the same quantity to bring you back again, That’s all, 
IsaBe.. No, it isn’t. And besides, I’m not hot. 
L. I am, sometimes, at the way they talk. 


So the modern philosopher is demolished, just as in other times 
“eoxcombs vanquish’d Berkeley with a grin.” The teacher 
returns to the charge triumphantly. Three or four pages of round 
abuse culminate in the astounding assertion that a modern philo- 
sophy is little more than the expansion of Moliére’s great 
sentence, “ Il s’ensuit de li que tout ce qu'il y a de beau est 
dans les dictionnaires ; il n’y a que les mots qui sont transposés.” 
That is, modern philosophy — by which we judge, from the con- 
text, that Mr. Ruskin means physical science — is only a separator. 
It divides and analyses, pl that is all. Fancy a man who can 
talk flippant nonsense such as this presuming to teach the rudi- 
ments of science even to schoolgirls! “ You may always stand by 
Form against Force. To a painter the essential character of any- 
thing is the form of it, and the philosophers cannot touch that.” 
The first objection to all this is that it is an incongruous paren- 
thesis. Why should a person who — to be talking about 
crystals suddenly diverge into an irrelevant exaltation of painters, 
and a silly abuse of the very people who have taught us all we 
know about crystals? Perhaps, after all, this ingratitude is not so 

at in Mr. Ruskin’s case. Dut it is still more objectionable that, 
in the face of his denunciation of separators, the writer is him- 
self the most gratuitous and wanton of all separators. Instead 
of abusing science and extolling art, it would have been a wiser 
thing to show, as well as he could, the points of contrast 
between these two great divisions of mental activity, and at the 
same time to explain how each has its function. If Mr. Ruskin 
were to lecture on physiology, he would, we presume, think it the 
best plan to sneer at the dull fools who study the nerves, and the 
organs, and the rest, when they might be practising sculpture. 
Instead of disparaging the physiologist, and sneering at his con- 
clusions, would it not be better—supposing him to be incompetent 
to go into physiological details, or to teach his pupils what they 
came to be taught—at least to show that it does not follow that, 


because Michael Angelo’s work was noble and inspiring, therefore | 


the work of Miiller or Dr, Wagner is base and unreal, and alto- 
gether P 


uskin is not the only person -who believes in the un- | 


worthy saying, that it is our ignorance of natural things that 
causes all our admiration and reverence. A whole school of 
theologians, and all transcendentalists, insist that awe and love of 
nature can only exist along with ignorance of its laws. Science, 
according to them, by drawing aside the veil, exposes a deit 
whom men cannot worship. As if, as somebody has well said, 
an astronomer must have less love, less appreciation, of the beaut 
of the stars, than the people who believed them to be a kind of oil 
lamp which God sent an ~— to light up every night. But this 
is the fallacy of the day. It is the fallacy which fills bishops and 
old ladies, and all other sorts and conditions of people who are 
taken in by it, with fear and confusion. Theologians apprehend 
that, the more we know of forces and the more we simplify the 
laws of forces, the less ready we shall be to revere the Creator of 
force. Mr. Ruskin thinks that all increase of knowledge of force 
is purchased at the cost of an increased contempt for form, The 
logic is specially wonderful in either case. 

Mi. Ruskin’s comprehension of the historic spirit is about as 
just, and as much to be admired, as his prattle about the scientific 
spirit. He says that the influence of the notion of future reward 
upon Christian Europe in the early ages was a poisoned influence ; 
and so far we e with him, there is a selfish, narrow, and anti- 
social element in the notion, when held as it was held then, un- 
modified by riper ideas, But it is eminently unreasonable to go on 
to sey that “When it had become the principal amusement and 
most admired art of Christian men to cut one another’s throats, 
and burn one another’s towns, of course the few feeble or reason- 
able persons left who desired quiet, safety, good-fellowship, got 
into cloisters, and the gentlest, thoughtfullest, noblest men and 
women shut themselves up apy’ where they could be of least 
use.” The prime characteristic of the men of those ages was that 
the conception of use was unknown to them. It would be as 
unreasonable to blame them for trudging on foot, instead of going 
= rail, Society advances in moral as in physical discoveries. 

ere were no railways then, and there was nothing like the 
modern idea of social usefulness, Duty to God was not then 
expanded so as to embrace a sense of liberal duty to man as well. 
Again, how could the quiet, thoughtful, noble persons be useful ? 

ere were bz two lives emp in those times, as a thoughtful 
biographer of St. Bernard has graphically shown. If a man was 
disinclined to fight, the only thing which he could possibly think of 
as something better was to pray. There was nothing else to do— 
no other mode of passing the time between birth and the final 


[ departure from a troublesome world. Were the thoughtful noble 
people to go up and down among the Christian men who were 
cutting one another’s throats, and burning one another’s towns, 
for the purpose of delivering hortatory Ruskinades, in the fashion 
of the nineteenth century? But further, if we may be pardoned 
for an imitation of the apparent inconsistencies of pleading, the quiet 
thoughtful persons who went into cloisters were of use. They were 
of as much use as anybody could be under the circumstances of the 
time. If Mr. Ruskin would read a life of St. Bernard, for instance, 
or re-read Mr. Carlyle’s story of the Abbot Samson, with some 
effort to grasp the idea of an historic development, he would 
assuredly repent of the fallacious view which he presented to his 


pupils. 
People may ask what on earth monks have to do with ig 
They forget that we are in face of the ethics of crystals. Why the 
lucubrations should have been made to hang crystals, rather 
than upon oranges or nuts or fiddle-strings, we cannot pretend to 
explain. The chapters are headed “Crystal Sorrows,” “Crystal 
| Caprice,” “Crystal Quarrels,” “The Crystal Rest,” and sa 
on. If for crystal one reads human, the titles are rather more 
"appropriate, as well as a good deal more intelligible. The 

device is not particularly ingenious. Some crystals, for instance, 
form themselves into irre and fantastic shapes ; so this is a 
| convenient text for lecturing little girls about their phantasies and 
| caprices; and from little girls we get on to human nature in 
_ general, which is obviously a comfortably wide field even for Mr. 
| Ruskin’s rambling talk. Crystals do not always give way to each 
_ other, but “show exactly the same varieties of temper that 

human creatures might.” “Sometimes they hold the required 
place with perfect grace and courtesy, forming fantastic, but ex- 
| quisitely finished, groups; and sometimes they will not yield at 
| all, but fight furiously for their places, losing all shape and 
| honour, and even their own likeness, in the contest.” Nothing can 
_ be easier than to find any number of sermons of this kind in stones. 
_ But it must be confessed that, though these sermons have uncom- 
monly little connection with one another, or with crystals, or with 
anything else in the book, they convey some very wholesome lessons. 
Mr. Ruskin pursues the Socratic method, and, by a series of ques- 
tions, lets his pupils gradually fasten themselves up in moral 
corners, whence he releases them with the true pedagogic com- 
placency. He shows them the mechanical and dead way in which 
they habitually speak of themselves as miserable sinners, and 
thoroughly routs the mischievous Puritanic fancy, which it takes 


wrong to be merry, and to love pleasure, and motion, and bright 
colours. Nothing in its way could be more thoroughly admirable 
than the vigour with which he insists that “the will of God 
respecting us is that we shall live by each other’s happiness and 
| life, and not by each other’s misery and death.” ‘“ The real sacri- 
fice of all our strength or life or happiness to others (though it 
may be needed, and though all brave creatures hold their lives 
in their hand, to be given when such need comes, as frankly as a 
soldier gives his life in battle), is yet always a mournful and 
momentary necessity, not the fulfilment of the continuous law of 
being.” Considering how much self-abnegation is raised above 
its proper position, both by a powerful sect in religion and by a 
powertul school of contemporary moralists, there can be no dispute 
of the needfulness of this outspoken defence of the counter- 
doctrine of self-assertion. Such healthy moral instruction almost 
reconciles one to the distorted intellectual teaching; only unfor- 
tunately there is so much greater chance that the lesson of 
intellectual flippancy and superficial fine-talking will be re- 
tained than that the moral lesson of individual vigour and of 
making the best of every faculty will not be lost. And the 
worst of it is that, as we began by saying, though some of the 
teaching is so admirable for the girls to whom it was actually 
given, as well as for many who are not girls, the form is utterly 
whimsical, and must, cond, many who would be most likely to 
get profit from the matter. The pert questions and talk of. the 
girls may be quite true to life, but not everything that is true 
to life is expedient. Nothing but an extract can give any idea 
of the sort of stuff through which the reader has to wade :— 

L. So you have really come, like good girls, to be made ashamed of 
yourselves ? 

Dora (very meekly). No, we needn’t be made so; we always are. 

L. Well, I believe that’s truer than most pretty speeches ; but you know, 
you saucy girl, some people have more reason to be so than others. Are you 
= well as you? body 

HE GENERAL YOICE, es 5 

L. What! Florrie ashamed of herself ? > 

(Fiorrie hides behind the curtain.) 
L, And Isabel ? 
(IsaBEL hides under the table.) 

L. And May ? 

(May runs into the corner behind the piano.) 

L. And Lucilla ? 

(Lucia hides her face in her hands.) 

L. Dear, dear; but this will never do, I shall have to tell you of the 
faults of the crystals, instead of virtues, to put you in heart again, 

May (coming out of her corner). Oh! have the crystals faults, like us ? 

L. Certainly, May, Their best virtues are shown in fighting their 
faults. And some have a great many faults; and some are very 
crystals indeed, 

Fiorrie (from behind her curtain), As naughty as me ? 

IsaBEL (peeping from under the table cloth), Or me? 

L. Well, I don’t know. They never forget their syntax, children, when 
once they’ve been taught it. +0 


This is what Mr. Ruskin has come to. 


so much time and labour to root out of the British mind, that it is — 
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LE GRAND MYSTERE DE JESUS.* 


HE remarks which we lately made on the different ways in 
which sacred things are looked at, and the different stan 

of reverence which are accepted, in different times and places, are 
nowhere more thoroughly confirmed than by the pany on sand 
Mysteries, once so common throughout Europe, and w ich still 
linger on in a few spots where medizeval feelings still lingeron. To 
dramatize and act the most solemn mysteries of our religion, even 
if every word of the composition be solemn and devout, would 
seem to most of us the most frightful irreverence possible. To those 
who wrote, acted, and beheld those pieces, the performance was no 
irreverence at all, but an act of religion. The acted Mystery was 
as much designed for edification as a descriptive sermon or a reli- 
gious picture ; indeed it was more edifying than a sermon or a 

icture, inasmuch as it brought the events recorded home to the 
oot in a more lively way than a sermon or a picture could do. 
In fact the notion of reverence, in our sense of the word, as imply- 
ing e sort of shrinking from the familiar mention of holy things and 
persons, seems to have been altogether unknown to medieval 
religious feeling. We find just as little sign of it in the 
Old Testament, where the divine name is constantly on every one’s 
lips in a way from which pious persons would undoubtedly shrink 
if they heard it in real life or read it in a modern “As 
Jehovah liveth,” is the language both of saints and sinners 
on the most trifling occasions—a marked contrast to the superstition 
of the later Jews, which forbade the mere utterance of the sacred 
name, even in the most solemn moments of devotion or exhorta- 
tion. So the old Greeks never shrank from the most familiar 
mention of their deities, and did not scruple to bring them forward 
on the tragic and even on the comic stage, these cases, as 
we have before remarked, the irreverent familiarity is no sign 
of lack of faith, but quite the contrary. Even its worst and most 
perverted form, that of actual blasphemy, does in a certain sense 
imply belief. Sismondi remarks that the sin of blasphemy, in the 
strict sense, that of reviling of God or the saints, is something 
familiar in the South of Europe, but quite unknown in the North. 
Englishmen and other Northerns will curse and swear frightfully ; 
but Sismondi is quite me sige 5 | never, in the strictest sense, 
blaspheme. But every reader of Jokn of Joinville must remember 
that most remarkable passage in which he sets it down as one of 
the most singular merits of Saint Louis that he was never heard, 
under any provocation, to revile God or the Virgin or any Saint. 
But all this implies belief; those who, when their affairs went 
wrong, reviled the saints, must have had a very living belief that 
the saints could have made their affairs go better. The Arca- 
dians who beat Pan when they were unsuccessful in hunting 
must have had the most undoubting faith in Pan’s power to 
have sent plenty of game in their way if he had chosen. 

course the real point which is worthy of notice is the 

dramatizing of the actual mysteries of religion, where divine 
beings must be personally introduced, such as the Creation of 
Man or the Passion of our Lord. This is the real and only 
Sacred Drama. It is one of the oddest forms of modern religion- 
ism to divide, by some utterly unintelligible distinction, “ sacred ” 
dramas, “sacred ” poems, “sacred” music, from those which are 
not sacred. As far as we can see, ail these things become sacred 
by virtue of containing something about Jews not later than the 
time of Vespasiar. A piece of music is “sacred,” and may be 
played on a Sunday, if the accompanying words contain some 
mention of Joshua or David; we are not quite sure about Judas 
Maccabzeus, as he comes only in the Apocrypha. It is essential 
that the subject should be Jewish, or very early Christian; that it 
should be Christian in a general way is not enough. An oratorio 
on the capture of Jericho by Joshua would be sacred, but an 
oratorio on the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey would be profane. 
A lament on the fall of Jerusalem before Scheshadadonr or 
Titus would be sacred; a lament on the fall of the same 
city before Chosroes or Saladin would be one and could 
not be lawfully sung between Saturday and Monday. Why all 
this is, is a profound mystery, as it is clear that religious feelings 
are just as <a called up by the Christian subject as by the 
Hebrew one. ‘This distinction would have been utterly unin- 
telligible to the medizval mind, which was firmly convinced, not 
only that there had once been a God in Palestine, but that there 
still was a God in Christian Europe. But, setting aside this mere 
unintelligible prejudice, there remains the wide difference between 
mediseval and modern feeling which we have already spoken of, in 
— with matters which are personally divine. The Breton 
drama before us, and the kindred pieces spoken of or quoted by the 
editor, differ from ordinary “sacred ”’ pieces still more widely than 
an ordinary Greek play, where the Gods step in only as occasional 
directors of human affairs, differs from the Prometheus, where the 
Gods themselves are the main actors. The Celtic drama, whether 
in Wales, Cornwall, or Britanny, was not exclusively religious, but 
it is the religious dramas which give it its main character and 
interest. For Wales the Viscount de la Villemarqué quotes the 
very curious account given by Giraldus of the si sort of 
sacred dance which Archbishop Baldwin found ormed at 
Brecon on the feast of St.Almeda. This he couples in an odd wa’ 
with the fact, which does not seem to have much connection wi 
it, that Mrs. Siddons was born at Brecon. Then we have Welsh 


* Le Crand Mystére de Jésus, Passion et Resurrection; Drame Breton du 
Je Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. Paris: Didier et C*. 1 


dramas about Arthur, and Cornish dramas about Gogmog and 
Corineus. These last the Viscount supposes to be alluded to by 
Gildas where he rebukes the British clergy for being “ oscitantes 
stupidi et ad ludicra et ineptas secularium hominum fabulas.” 
But why does he say “ ualinés de*ludicra par ceux qui les dedai- 
gnaient,” as the word ludicrus, as used by Horace, certainly does 
not of itself imply anything contemptuous? The Cornish drama 
of course at once iands us in the dominions of Mr. Norris, to whom 
the Viscount pays all fitting honour, though we do not know why 
he turns him into a woman by ing his Christian name Edwyn, 
as Oxford Proctors always turn a Daniel into a Danielis. Here 
we find the strange legend of Maximilla, martyred by the Jews 
for being a Christian before the time. To this play we owe the 
following precious piece of jargon—“ anglo-frangais” the Viscount 
calls it—introd into the middle of the Cornish :— 

By Godys fast! wel yseyd! 

0s est 3 se Deh ma eyd! 

The Viscount is, however, astonished that the eminent English 
translator has missed the secret satirical object which runs thro 
the drama. We cannot share his astonishment. The Viscount’s 
notion is that Maximilla represents Joan of Arc, and that the 
Jewish High Priest, or Bishop as he is called, is meant as a satiric 
portrait of the prelates who condemned the Maid. This notion 
seems to us to be absolutely without evidence or probability. The 
Viscount asserts, but he does not attempt to prove, that contem- 
porary Cornish men looked on the Maid with admiration and re- 
verence. If so, it was more than contemporary Frenchmen did. 

The Breton dramas the Viscount divides into three classes, 
First, those which drew their subjects from secular history or 
fable, oe oye from the ever recurring Arthurian cycle. Secondly, 
“Sacred” dramas, in the modern sense, with their subjects taken 
from Scripture or martyrology. Thirdly, “ Sacred ” dramas in the 
highest sense, such as the one before us, “qui finissent par aborder 
et par mettre en scéne la e du Saint des saints.” This 
third class is far more national, far better expressing Breton feel- 
ings and Breton manners, than the second, which are largely 
borrowed from French sources. These popular dramas arose 
the earlier type of of sacred events performed in 
the churches and by the clergy, “drames sévérement liturgiques.” 
When they had once got out of doors, and moreover got into the 
vulgar tongue, they gradually grew into a re drama, allowing 
much greater play of fancy, but still not forgetting religious edifi- 
cation as the one | eye object of the performance. The Viscount 
tells us of the effect which these representations had, seemingly 
within living memory, the tears which used to be shed at the sight of 
them, and the popular regret that they are no longer continued. The 
common saying was that the audience came singing and went away 
weeping. “ A vrai dire, je crois que la beauté plastique attirait moins 
leur attention que la nétre; je ne saurais trop le répéter, c’est 
l'édification, la verité, c’est le grand Modéle, c’est Jésus lui-méme 
= y venaient chanter; les satisfactions de l’esprit leur étaient 

onnées par surcroit.” 

The present piece, Le Grand Mystére de Jésus, the Viscount 
supposes to have been written about 1365, at St. Pol de Leon, in 
the dialect of which diocese—the Attic idiom of Britanny, as he 
calls it—the play is composed. A glance, however, tells us that the 
Breton Attic was very largely mingled with French—a fact which 
the Viscount admits laments. The drama consists of two 

the Passion and the Resurrection ; each consisting of several 
scenes, at the beginning of each of which a character comes on 
called the Witness, who gives a short account of each sta 
of the story. This witness, according to the Viscount de 
Villemarqué, is St. Luke, whom he oddly calls an Apostle. The 
first scene represents the supper in the House of Simon at Bethany, 
where Lazarus is brought in giving a fearful description of what 
he had seen in the other world. As usual, Mary the sister of 
Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and the woman who was a sinner, are all 
identified ; and the complex character is made to accordingly. 
The third contains a pathetic dialogue between our Lord and his 
Mother, in which she prays Him in vain at least to suffer by a 
less painful death. This is followed by the Last Supper, in which 
Jesus and his Apostles are made to say grace in Latin. The fourth 
scene contains a dialogue between Jesus and Reason, in which the 


doctrine of the Conception is clearly set forth, All 
men are sinful :— 

Te ha 

Gant Doe, 


Then follows the scene of the Betrayal in the Garden, with the 
Scriptural incidents, only with names—Dragon, Bruyant, Dantart, 
Gadiffer, as well as the authentic Malchus—given to the “ perse- 
cutors” ; and with speeches put into the mouths of several of the 
Apostles besides Peter. The seventh scene contains the terrible 
repentance of Judas, and a strange scene between him and Satan 
and “the Fury” Yr ta ary who at last strangles him. 
Jesus is then taken before Pilate, the “ Provost ”’—a title which 
makes one ask whether the fiscal origin of the Procurator’s office 
was remembered, and the fiscal “ Preepositus” of many ecclesias- 
tical foundations hit upon as a nat analogy. Herod, in the 
eighth scene, when Jesus holds his ope has him clothed in the 
dress of his court-{ool, who is brought in sadly lamenting the loss. 
The ninth scene works Cen] in frightful and almost sickenin 
detail, the torments infli on Jesus, especially the crown 
thorns. But there is real dramatic power in the conception of 
Malchus, so lately the object of the Saviour’s beneficent miracle. 
He seems to shrink from taking any part in these horrors, then 
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on with affected eagerness, and seems to shrink again. We years. In the fulness of time, a moiety of it, amounting to some four 


give the passage in the French translation :— 

Broyant. N’y a-t-il plus ici r fra; ? Malchus, est-ce 
que tu dédaign 

Matcuus ( frappant). J’enfoncerai si avant les épines dans son cerveau 
qu'il ne tardera pas & mourir. 

GapiFeER. Pas de coup faible et mesuré! Frappes-en qui déchirent et 


RAGON, Toutes ces épines sont entrées dans son crane dur, je crois bien. 


The Devil, in the tenth scene, tries to hinder the death of 
Jesus, and thereby the salvation of man, by prompting Procilla, 
the wife of Pilate, to intercede for him. The character of Pilate 
is drawn much as in the Gospel, but Barabbas is distinctly dealt 
with unfairly ; he is clearly looked on as a. common robber, not as 
a Jewish patriot. The whole narrative of the crucifixion is given 
in subsequent scenes with the most painful detail, closely following 
the Scriptural narrative, but amplifying every word and speech. 
The legends of Veronica and inus are of course not forgotten, 
and several long and pathetic speeches are put into the mouth of 
our Lord’s Mother. The first part, the Passion, ends with the 
Burial, which is told with a — deal of mythical incident. 
Besides Joseph and Nicodemus, aliel is introduced as a be- 
liever, and plays a chief part in all this section of the Poe 
Joseph too is put in prison by the Chief Priests, but is miraculously 
rescued in the next part. 

The second part of the drama, the Resurrection, like the con- 
cluding scenes of the Passion, draws far more largely upon mythi- 
cal stores—at any rate on legends and traditions which find no 

in the Gospel—than is done in the former of the drama. 

et, like so many oth was struck by the difficulty, 
special great from a medieval or Roman Catholic point of 
a that according to the narrative, our Lord’s Mother 

‘was not the first to whom he ap , and indeed that no 
distinct appearance to her at all is recorded. Two interviews, there- 
fore, between the Mother and her divine Son are boldly introduced 
of which there is not a trace inthe Gospel. But besides this daring 
interpolation, the whole narrative of this part assumes quite a 
different character. To adopt Mr. Gladstone’s phraseology, the 
inventive element triumphs over the traditional ; it is no longer 
the amplification, the ing out into minute detail, of the 
authentic history; a deal is pure play of fancy. The scenes 
between Nicodemus, Joseph, Caiaphas, and Annas are pure 
imagination. And the impassioned discourse put into the mouth 
of Magdalene comes dingerouly near to some of those forms 
of Roman Catholic devotion which Protestants find most difficulty 
in tolerating or forgiving. Still all the Scriptural incidents are 
introduced, though disguised with a great mass of exotic matter, 


and the whole drama winds up with the removal of the incredulity | 


of St. Thomas. 


Such is a specimen of the ancient Breton religious drama— 
something so utterly re t to ali our notions that it requires 


a considerable effort to ourselves in the position of those in 
whose eyes to perform it, or to be present at its performance, was 
a work, wo | the doers thereof to a certain number of days 

indulgence. Butthe perfect sincerity and faith, the simple 
childlike: piety, of those who res mee performed, and attended 
these representations cannot be doubted for a moment. The case is 
exactly the same in those few corners of Europe where the ancient 
religious drama still lingers. As such, the value of pieces of this 
sort is by no means confined to shreds of Breton philology and 
antiquity ; they fill an important place in the ae of re _— 
thought. It is as such that we have mainly looked at them, 
though we must not bring our remarks to an end without 
paying our tribute to the Viscount de la Villemarqué for this 
and other patriotic labours in the field of Celtic literature. 
We cannot always follow his notions in detail; we can follow 
them least when he, to some extent, throws off the distinctively 
Breton character, and now and then as a mere Frenchman. 
It is a comfort to think that Breton antiquaries have won them- 
selves so honourable a reputation as to be thought worthy of an Im- 
perial ben. The Breton Archeological Society, as devoted to the 


of memories older than the golden days of Nupoleon, or 
ian the monarchy of Paris in any shape, wasi some years ago 
deemed inconsistent with the safety of the Parisian throne. Of 
eoursé' the Viscount de la Villemarqué does not comment upon the 
fact. We confess that it is one of the first things which come 
into our head when Breton antiquities are spoken of. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY.* 


OFS igi ine a large sum of money, and the ible use that 
might be made of it, is a day in which few persons 
have not at some time or another indulged, and is becoming, 
apparently, a favourite idée mére with our lady-novelists. 

one of her latest novels, Miss Braddon puts a common soldier 
into the sudden ssion of wealth, and exhibits the social 
scheming and contliets of which he at once becomes the 
centre and object. Miss Edwards prepares the nd more elabo- 
rately. In Only a Clod the interest was sate to see what the 
fortunate hero would do with his money. the work under 
review the money itself is invested with « sort of historical interest. 
By a device for which the celebrated Thelusson will has furnished 
the idea, a vast sum of money is left to accumulate for a hundred 


Million of Money. By Amelia B. Edwards, London: Tinsley 


Brothers, 1866. 


or five millions, devolves on the heir-at-law, Saxon Trefald 
whose branch of his family had settled long since in Switzerland. 
The character of the man born to this vast inheritance is cleverly 
designed to enhance the interest of the story, He has been brought 
up by his uncle, a Swiss , in the simple ways and habits of 
a hardy mountaineer, and in utter ignorance of the brilliant lot 
that awaited him. More than this, the corner-stone of his 
uncle’s educational policy has been to keep his mind a tabula 
rasa on the subject of money, that the temptation to love it over- 
much might be altogether removed. Well might the worthy old 
man be haunted by misgivi 
the period when it was to end approached, for nothing could well 
be more silly. It is one thing to keep the soul of a young 
millionaire unsullied by any sordid — and another to leave him 
to grow up to manhood in ignorance of the fact that a Napoleon 
is worth twenty francs. It would be about as reasonable to e 


a youth so trained, or rather so neglected, to use his riches as 


it would be to expect one who, upon principle, had never been 
taught to swim, to keep himself afloat. But this was just Pastor 


Martin’s mistake. He looked on money too exclusively as the root 


of all evil, and forgot to view it in its other capacity as an instru- 
ment of good, not merely to the possessor but to society at 
an instrument which must be thoroughly understood to be properly 
used. If the consequences of Saxon Trefalden’s peculiar training 
did not prove altogether disastrous, it was due to his own common 
sense, and not to the educational crotchet to which he was 
victimized. 
But there was a Nemesis attending the Trefalden bequest. 
The injury done to the sons of the testator, who were 
over for an unborn heir, was destined to rankle in the minds 
of their descendants. The only surviving representative of the 
eg branches of the family, at the time when the lucky young 
iss' farmer came into possession, was William ‘Trefeld a 
solicitor of high standing, with an office in Chancery Lane, a 
mysterious villa in Kensington. A brilliant, unscrupulous man of 
the world, every fibre of whose active brain was busy with a 
thousand projects, and who, moreover, had reason to think him- 
self specially ill-used by the devolution of the money on a stranger 
cousin, was not the man to let slip the 7 for oe 
the ancient wrong. His first step is to start for the Grisons, 
ingratiate himself with the unsuspectin young heir, who is only 
too glad to entrust the management of his affairs to a relative. 
Under the latter’s auspices, Saxon Trefalden is launched in i 
society, and soon becomes the prey of designing friends. Mi 
Edwards’s scenes of club and bachelor life are amusing, and much 
more lifelike than is usual with lady-novelists. ir Charles 
B , with his imperturbable assurance, and real perception 
of character; Mr. Greatorex, the young city banker, and Brum- 
magem fine gentleman; and Mr. Brandon, one of the men “ whom 
nature seems to have run up by contract, whose understanding 
the very smallest weight of knowledge would have at any mo- 
ment broken down, while his little ornaments of manner were 
all in the flimsiest modern taste, who played croquet well, and 
billiards badly, and was saturated through with smoke like a 
Finnan haddock ”’—are sketches which exhibit no small satirical 
power, and, as club-types, are not unworthy of a place in the 
at Thackeray gallery. The description of the Richmond 
} sel which Saxon gives to the Italian prima donna, who 
comes with her “tail” —a my brother, “who ate as if ine 
tent on provisioning himself against a long blockade,” and two 
sisters, who divided their attention between the champagne and 
the dessert—is full of quiet humour, all the more effective be 
cause free from exaggeration. Meantime, it is far from William 
Trefalden’s intention to allow his cousin to be promiscuously 
plundered. The booty must fall to himself, and no one else ; so he 
acts the part of Mentor, and tries to keep his young cousin’s ex- 
penditure within bounds, till his plans for swooping himself on 
the accumulated treasure are matured. The character of William 
Trefalden is one of the most skilfully drawn in the book. He has 
nothing of the conventional hypocrite about him, but is simply a 
thoroughly selfish man, who directs a strong will and senauhaliie 
powers of intellect to the attain ase end. It serves a 
useful moral purpose to strip vi of the apparent complexii 
in which it is an in all naked 
place. The calm self-contained man of the opening scenes is 
almost as great an eni to the reader as he is represented to 
have been to his own clerks, who saw him daily, and yet had no 
more notion of their employer’s inner life than the veriest strangers 
who brushed past him in Chaneery Lane. To them he was a grave, 
plodding, careful man, somewhat parsimonious as to his expenditure, 
provokingly reticent as to his private habits, and evidently bent on 
the accumulation of riches, And yet he was at heart merely a 
voluptuary, who : ae money only for the luxury it 
yielded, allowed nothing to stand in the way of personal 
gratification. But so ly is the psychological i 
dropped, so various are motives by which he is presumably 
actuated, so cleverly is the one dominant motive hid trom view, 
so well maintained are the easy cynical tone and current morality 
of the shrewd man of the world, that the disclosure of the fact 
that William Trefalden:is, after all, a mere vulgar swindler bursts 
on the reader with almost the force of a surprise. The attempt 
to provide a set-off to his profound selfishness in the _ 
any enthusiasm of Olimpia Colonna strikes us as the least 
appy feature of this work. her way, the fair a is as 
little disinterested as William So far, of course, as 


as to the wisdom of his plan, as — 
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Italian unity is a worthier object to intrigue for than a villa in St. 
John’s Wood, Olimpia sagen ae a nobler end in view, 
and is entitled to more sympathy. t the constant trickery to 
which she stoops to promote her father’s projects is very repulsive. 
Probably no woman could play the réle of a decoy-duck in any 
enterprise, however d or m i without moral dete- 
rioration. The indelicacy with which the fair Colonna extracts a 
blank cheque from her admirer, and fills it up with double the amount 
which was first proposed, fully justi William Trefalden in 
oe oe cousin on his inst her and her subscription 
ut, setting aside the question of morality, the character of 
Olimpia is singularly devoid of charm. A woman “with a 
cause” is generally a bore of the first magnitude. It is a miti- 
ing circumstance when, as in the case of the fair Italian, she is 
pretty. whatever looks, one the 

a lady with a phical expression perpetually on 

The question, What can he do for us? which seems to he 
ed the first thought of Olimpia on each fresh introduction, 
would become, in course of time, slightly tiresome. One’s self- 
esteem is nettled by being solely regarded in the one capacity of a 
ible contributor to “the cause,” whether that “cause” be 
ian freedom or African missions. The defect in Olimpia’s 
enthusiasm is its low level. There is no romance or poetry about 
it. She is simply a cold-blooded doctrinaire, incessantly caleu- 
lating ways and means, and using her beauty as a lure to unwary 
young gentlemen with long purses. She kindles no lofty en- 
thusiasm, invests her cause with no sanctity of its own. Con- 
sequently her influence is merely personal and transient. The 
ung men who come within its range are afiected by no deeper 
deoling than that of admiration. They go to Italy, not because 
they are persuaded of the grandeur or justice of her cause, but 
simply to fight pour les beaux yeux de Mademoiselle. 
cept Olimpia, there is no very prominent female character in 
the book. It is rare to find an authoress who.is more successful 
with her men than her women, as Miss Edwards undoubtedly is 
in this work. Lady Castletowers strikes us as a somewhat feeble 
as well as conventional embodiment of family pride. A lady 
whose ancestors had intermarried once with the Plantagenets, and 
twice with the Tudors, would not = very likely to set her heart 
on seeing a marquis’s coronet upon her son’s carriage or to 
revert in thought to leaves the 
fulfilment of desires and petitions was read in church. There is 
an alloy of ity in these aspirations which diminishes one’s 
for the “ daughter, wife, and mother of anearl.” The ideaof 
ing an ultra-Tory countess the friend and herbourer of Italian 
conspirators of the nae i type is so curious that it has probably 
been suggested by something in real life; but we much question 
whether the imbeaili ity which Lady Castletowers exhibits as a 
matchmaker can be explained in same manner. ‘The rich 
Miss Hatherton is little more than a r of the blunt good- 
natured heiress with whom we have e acquaintance in the 
of Mr. Anthony Trollope. Helen Riviére must be regarded 
as introduced chiefly for the purpose of pening te hero with a 
wife. She has no other raison @étre that we can discover, unless it 
be to serve as a contrast to the queenly Olimpia. The ap to 
connect her with the main thread of the and the rest of the 
dramatis , by the contrivance of a relationshi 
to the Castletowers family, strikes us as rather clumsy. -As for her 
conduct towards the two Trefaldens, young ladies have of course a 
peeve right to caprice, but it is, to say the least, lexing. 
itude, we suppose, for the aid he had afforded her mother and 
herself in their distress, induced her to consent to marry William 
Trefalden ; and when he abseconded to Bordeaux with two millions’ 
worth of his cousin’s mares a carpet-bag, Helen was the 
of his flight. Of course she knew nothing of his villanies, and 
the discovery of them naturally ones a violent reaction against 
him. But the promptitude with which she transferred her affec- 
tions to his cousin, whom she had only once in her life seen for a 
few minutes on a railway platform, while it showed a keen per- 
ception of the best course to be pursued under the circumstances, 
appear, to a romantically disposed reader, rather heartless. 
It looks a little as if a matrimonial settlement was the ount 
object, and as if the fair Helen would have been equally pleased 
to continue her journey with oy. ee oung man who ap- 
which she was placed. Miss Edwards forgets that there are two 
peace to every love affair. There is nothing absurdly impro- 
le in the passion of Saxon Trefalden for Helen, because he 
knew her whole story, having accidentally been present at an 
interview which she had had with his haughty aunt at Castle- 
towers. But Miss Riviére’s acquaintance with him and 
ended with the solitary rencontre at the Waterloo Station—an 
acquaintance somewhat too short, we submit, to warrant her 
permitting him, when they next met under peculiarly painful 
circumstances, to - his arm round her waist, and brush her 
cheek with his curls. “What pity is akin to,” we observe, is the 
motto prefixed to the chapter in which this remarkable trans- 
ference of affection is descri It furnishes the my bog the part 
which Saxon Trefalden plays in the transaction; but, so far as 
the | hs concerned, it is quite inapplicable. La donna 2 mobile 
would be more appropriate. 

Siete this novel is written is uniformly clear and 
forcible. The scenes in the Italian revolution, and the nae ae of 
the battle of Melazzo in particular, are really spirited ; and the story 
of the novel, and the fortunes of its characters, are made to blend 
with an exciting passage in history with no small skill. In @ work 


in which the execution is so careful and neat, it is worth 
while to point out one or two trifling blemishes. Lady Castle- 
towers, for instance, as the ter of an earl, could never have 


been styled the Hon. Alethea Pierrepoint; nor is the profession . 


of solicitor a road to the woolsack (see p. 200, vol. i.). It is not 
customary for a gentleman to read the papers in aclub to which 
he does not belong, as William Trefalden seems to have done in 
the very select Erectheum (see p. 232, vol. i.). Lastly, we think 
that, in the circle of English society in which she moves, the fair 
Olimpia would hardly be addressed as “Miss Colonna.” These 
are small matters, it is true, but then Miss Edwards shows so much 


MATHIEU DE LA DROME* 


visit the neighbourhood in which he liv 
with it, the story adds, came the storm. The prophet had awaited 
it—not, perhaps, without some natural anxiety ; and as it rose, his 


revelled in the conflict of the elements, and the final squall 
which carried off the roof of his house served at the same time to 
crown his happiness. The anecdote may be mythical, but it has 
least an of truth. oi was 

e boldest of weather e disdain e 


on them, yet the wy a of his countrymen fully believed in 
him, and there were i 
France who would not have been ready to join in the song :— 

Vous qui prédisez la tempéte, 

Vous domptez les 

cing ou six départements, 
Double et triple prophete ; 
Nos cris iront-ils Jusqu’a he 


Whatever value be set upon his predictions, it is impossible 
to withhold cosehoiatantion the energy and perseverance with 
which he worked, and the self-devotedness with which he risked 
his health and his reputation in the cause of science. He belonged 
to the class of men of one idea, and he followed out the idea of 


the mo whether it pertained to the realm of science or to 


that of we ee of purpose and a disinterested 
poorer an which deserve the highest praise. 


le-Laris, a village in epartment e Dréme, about thirty- 
five miles distant from Grenoble. His father, who was a small 
peasant-farmer, allowed him to pick up as much education as he 
could get from the village schoolmaster; but, fortunately for him, 
me iest, who used to meet him wandering along the 
banks Limone with a book in his hand, undertook to 
supply the deficiencies of his schooling. His mother was 
a woman of a firm and original character, who had distin- 
ished herself in the troublous times of the Revolution by 
inciting the men of the commune to take up arms and resist an 
attempt to arrest some of the nei ing proprietors, whom the 
Committee of Public Safety at Romans had denounced ; and from 
her he inherited a bold and independent spirit. When he was 
only eleven'years old, he gave the first proof of it by killing a mad 
= See» had put the other inhabitants of the village to fligh 
at sixteen the strength of his character plainly manif 
itself in his manner of meeting the difficulties in which the termi- 
nation of a lawsuit of twenty years’ standing had plunged his 
family. Determining to make his way in the world, he went to 
Lyons when he was eighteen, and there commenced a course of 
literary and scientific lectures which soon made him known. At 
that period he first began to find employment for his inventive 
faculties, and before long he had made several more or less useful 
discoveries, including a method by which, according to his 
own account, any one could be taught to read and write in the 
briefest possible time ; a system of nates oe which, although it 
never became popular in France, was adopted in several foreign 
pistol on the revolver principle, and a key- 
less clock. 


In 1830 he was still at and he took an active part in the 
events ss wae! peg the Revolution of July. Always ready to 
i to risks, he was singularly fortunate in coming 

safely out of them. In 1836 he was manager of the gas-works at 
Montrouge, for at that time he was very enthusiastic about an 
improvement he had introduced into gas-making. The establish- 
ment caught fire, and it was that the gasometer would 


* Annuaire Mathieu (de la Drime). Indicateur du Temps pour 1866. 
Paris: Henri Plon. 


countries; a gun and 


GoMe time before his death, Mathieu de la Dréme is said to 
have predicted that on a certain day a violent storm would 
| 
| every additional act of violence on the part of the tempest, he 
by storms; and his friends declare that the weather was singu- 
larly faithful to his Dp geen He was thoroughly sincere 
= is aoe no doubts as to the correctness of his 
ever yp his mind. Nor he find any in 
ming accepted as a prophet in his own country; for tho 
contemptuously refused even to discuss them, and Leverrier, the 
| Director of the Observatory, did what he could to throw discredit 
| Saint-Mathieu de la Droéme, 
Priez pour nous. 
| 
| 
| 
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explode. The firemen hesitated about approaching, but Mathieu 
immediately mounted to the top of it, and so a them 
that they rushed forward and soon put out the fire. So strong 
was the emotion which the danger produced in him, although he 
overcame it at the time, that he fainted as soon as he came down 
from his post, and had to be taken into a neighbouring house, 
where he was carefully tended by a young girl, with whom 
he fell in love, and who afterwards became his wife. On 
two other occasions he was singularly befriended by fortune. 
In 1842 he lived for some time at Versailles, and was in the habit 
of going in to Paris every day by the railway on the left bank of 
the river. On the 8th of May he started as usual for the station, 
but, his watch being too fast, he arrived there some time before 
the train started. He happened to be reading a book which 
greatly interested him, so, instead of waiting on the platform, he 
quietly strolled on, reading as he went, to the station of the line 
on the right bank. As soon as he arrived in Paris he heard of 
the frightful accident which had happened to the very train he 
had intended to take—an accident the terrors of which have 
seldom been equalled in the annals of railway disaster. A few 

ears afterwards, he was intending to travel by a diligence which 
eft the inn at which he slept at a very early hour. The landlady 
promised to call him in time, but forgot to do so. When he woke, 
the diligence had gone. But while he was yet scolding the land- 
lady for breaking her word, there came news that the a oar’ 
had. upset, and that two of its passengers had been killed and 
three more seriously injured. 

In 1846 Mathieu de la Dréme founded an Athénée de Belles 
Lettres at Romans, in which he and some of his friends taught 
political economy, but before long the tone of their lectures gave 
offence to the authorities, who shut up the establishment. He then 
set up a journal, called La Voix d'un Solitaire, which soon gained 
a great circulation, and in it he propounded the Socialist doctrines 
which had given such offence at the Atheneum. When the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out he was chosen a member of the 
National Assembly, and in 1849 he was agein elected to the Legis- 
lature by two departments, those of the Loire and the Dréme. He 
became the representative of the latter in the Assembly, in which 
he joined the extreme Left, voting with the Mountain, and speak- 
ing chiefly in the cause of the labouring classes. He avowed the 
most extreme opinions, and declared that Socialism ought to be 
looked upon, not as an enemy, but as something which was “to 
purify the sources When the expedition to Rome 
was proposed, he voted against it,and altogether so identified him- 
self with the Republican that on the night of the Coup @ Etat 
he was arrested, and by a decree of January 1, 1852, he was expelled 
from France. At first he went to Brussels, but, hearing that his 
mother was dying, he asked the French Government for leave to 
visit her. It was granted, but just as he was about to cross the 
frontier he received the news of her death, and, instead of seeki 
his home, he went on to Chambery. There he settled, determin 
to give up politics for science :— ‘ 

Trompé dans mes espérances les plus chéres, je demandai des distractions 

a la science ; je détachai mes regards de la terre les élever vers les 
astres; apres avoir essuyé les orages politiques, j’eus l’idée d’étudier les 
orages atmosphériques, 
At Chambery he obtained a mass of meteorological statistics, 
and the idea of predicting the coming changes in the weather got 
complete possession of his mind. worked at his papers with 
eharacteristic enthusiasm and perseverance, and at the end of a 
few months found himself almost blinded by ophthalmia. A 
second attack followed the first, and after a short interval came a 
third. There is something very touching in the account he gives 
of it :— 

La troisitme me fit perdre l’ceil gauche, déja fort endommagé par les deux 

entes. Je glisse sur cette petite misére. Il n’y a pas de conquéte 
sans lutte, il reste toujours des morts sur le champ de bataille ; les survivants 
chantent un Te Deum et les morts sont ou! Oublions done mon cil 


gauche, 
In 1857 he returned to and settled on a small property which 
he possessed in the department of La Dréme. There he renewed 


his labours; but in October, 1858, a fresh attack of ophthalmia 
totally deprived him, for a time, of sight. His relations took him 
to Paris, and there he partially recovered the use of his right eye, 
but before his cure was completed he wished to return home to 


his work. Against this idea, however, his family entered a | 


vehement protest, even threatening to burn his papers if he 
insisted on going back to them ; so he was obliged to content him- 
self with carrying on his studies in Paris. 


Eng’ 


At last, in May, 1861, he returned to his cherished manuscripts, | 


many of which, he found with regret, had disappeared during his 


absence. In the early part of the next year he paid another visit | 
to Paris, and there he was again attacked by opththalmia, and — 
none but Englishmen are entitled to expose the moral and mate- 


compelled to abandon many of his plans. 
adhered to his origi 
predictions, and his -hopes of bringing it nearer to perfection 
increased year by year. He was not content to share the humble 
aspirations of those meteorologists who look into the future 


e still, however, 


for the space of a few days only. He claimed to be | 


able, at any given time, to foresee the weather by which 
the next twelve months would be characterized, and he annually 
published his predictions for the ensuing year in the form of an 
almanack. Slowly but steadily his fame spread abroad, though the 
men of science still kept aloof from him. Year by year the sale of 
his almanacks increased, and he at last to reap a substantial 
reward for his labours, But at the same time his strength com- 


scheme of forming a system of weather © 
chronicle child-murders, deaths by starvation, 


' of little 


menced to fail, and towards the end of 1864 he had reason to suspect 
that his career was drawing to its close. His brothers were all 
dead by this time, and the loss of his favourite nephew, who fell at 
Solferino, had been a great blow to him. When his youngest 
daughter was married, his friends drew an unfavourable augury from 
the fact that thirteen sat down to dinner ; and when he was removed 
from home to a house at Romans, they noticed with uneasiness that 
its garden was — with cypresses. By the month of March he 
had become so ill that all hope of his recovery was given up. “He had 
= believed in the immortality of the soul,” says hisbiographer, 
“and as death approached him he recalled to mind Gane deviant 
of religion which the curé of his village had taught him in his 
boyish days.” On the 16th of , 1865, a storm, which he 
had predicted, broke over the house where he lay. “Elle 
m’emportera,” he said, and soon afterwards he died, whispering 
with his latest breath, “ La postérité rendra justice 4 mes travaux. 
Thousands of mourners attended his body to the grave, and the 
news of his death was received with sincere regret by the whole 
maritime population of France. The almanack which he founded 
has been continued by his family, the weather predictions in the 
number for the coming Pt aod being contributed by his son-in-law, 
M. Neyret. That gentleman informs us that during the first six 
months the heaviest rains will occur towards the end of Jan 
and the beginning of Feb: March will be dry generally, 
though the last ten days will bring much wet to the North of 
France. April and May also will be dry; but June and July will 
be stormy, with much rain. August is likely to be wet, and 
September will commence and conclude with rain. October will 
open with rer in the North of France ; about the 18th 
or 20th it will pour, and at the end of that month and the 
beginning of the next storms will prevail along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. The rest of November will be marked by rain or 
wind. December is likely to bring rain or snow about the 2nd, 
e 21st. Finally, the year is to expire amidst “ great winds, 
with or without rin, in the South of France.” M. Nevret has not 
favoured his countrymen with a very cheerful programme. 


FRENCH VIEWS ON ENGLAND.* " 


FE are three varieties of self-esteem, which are exhibited 

in characteristic force by the three most powerful nations in 

the world. Englishmen are intolerably proud; Frenchmen are 
- terously vain; and Yankees are ludicrously conceited. 
er -_ Frenchmen are less di ble to foreigners than are 
ishmen and Yankees, for it is of the essence of vanity to 
love applause, and consequently to make itself pleasant in society ; 
whereas conceit awakens quite as much annoyance as ridicule, and 
the lofty hauteur of genuine pride excites unmitigated annoyance 
and anger. In like manner, each of the three national failings 
creates its own special temper in receiving the criticisms and good 
advice of rivals or neighbours. A Yankee waxes red-hot when 
he reads what ~~ critics write about Yankee peculiarities, 
and at all times feeds the fuel of his conceit by profusely dilating 
upon his own immeasurable superiority to the rest of creation. A 
chman cares less to dwell upon the defects and the faults of 

the rest of the world, partly because he often holds that politeness 
is the first of Christian virtues, and partly because he thinks none 
but idiots could doubt that the French intellect has received a divine 
mission for the propagation of ideas throughout the world, and that, 
by all the rightsof primogeniture, “ glory isthe entailed inheritance 
of France. Meanwhile, unruffled by the agitations of his rivals, 
the genuine pene stalks through life, with his nose up in 
the air, self-sufficing in an es able grandeur, the patrician 
of the human race, and utterly indifferent to the esteem in which he is 
held by the plebeians who constitute the remainder of mankind. 
When French critics, like M. Esquiros or M. de Pontés, devote 
their time to a careful study of his institutions, he is conscious of 
a kind of calm sense of benevolent satisfaction as he reflects that 
the outer foreign world is now at last to be benefited by the 
knowledge of the ways of a perfect people so deserving of universal 
imitation. Happily, however, the educated Englishman is begin- 
ning to take a more e ed view of human affairs. But still it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, when accomplished 
Frenchmen or Germans write elaborate and eulogistic books about 
England, the typical English emotion is not much unlike what we 
may sup the Duke of Wellington may have felt when a crowd 
3 cheered him, as the conqueror of Waterloo, on any 

day when he was taking his afternoon ride in the Park. When, 
on the other hand, foreigners venture to show up the manifold blots 
on the fair face of English prosperity, our indignation is propor- 
tionately severe. As Dr. Johnson would allow no man but 
himself to talk about Garrick’s faults, so we are apt to hold that 


rial evils of our civilization. An English sae may daily 
amaica negro- 
floggings, and all the extravagances of religious ignorance and 
bigotry; but when a Continental critic modestly puts together 
what he has learnt from English books and journals, he is plainly 
guilty of a gratuitous impertinence, and the sale of his writings 
should be discouraged. he 
If it were possible to write a book about Englgnd which 
should at once tell the truth and conciliate the prejudices 
of this still flourishing type of English thought, M. de 


* Etudes sur Angleterre. Par L. D. de Pontes. Paris: Levy Freres, 
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as | achieved the task. Even 


-the Peckham Omnibus and the Marylebone Vestry could hardly 


fail to be flattered by the homage that M. de Pontés pays 
to the zeal with which we set about the cure of the evils of our 
social condition, and by the tenderness with which he treats these 
evils as being rather our misfortune than the consequence of our 
faults. Of the six essays which are included in the volume, the 
two first are reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes. The 
rest are published, in a more or less complete _— by the widow 
of their laborious and zealous author. If we have any fault to 
find with M. de Pontés’ treatment of his subject, it is that he 
views the various philanthropic movements of the day with an 
almost too Heart eye; or, rather, that he overrates the extent 
to which results have corresponded with the anticipations of enthu- 
siastic reformers. Though a frequent visitor to this country, it has 
been difficult for him, as for every foreigner in a strange land, to 
estimate facts, not merely by their actual, but by their relative, 
magnitude. Even to a native Englishman, as to a native French- 
man or a native Italian, it is almost impossible not to measure the 
national value of laws and societies and institutions by the special 
standard of the social class to which the critic himself be' ro 
To the foreign critic, even the most diligent and unprejudiced, thi 
inability to view things at once with the details presented by 
close inspection, and with the breadth and completeness which are 
ible only from a distant point of view, offers a still more 
Formidable obstacle. At the same time, when a Frenchman like M. 
de Pontés does really take us and our institutions in hand, he is in 
@ position to present us with a portrait of ourselves which has a 
certain clement of completeness unattainable by any single English 
observer. As a specimen of the misleading tendencies of a too 
trusting belief in the statements of reformers and panacea-mongers, 
M. de Pontés’ account of the teetotalists and their Alliance is 
something startling. They have had the assurance to persuade 
him that they count among their adherents tke greatest part of 
the clergy of all the religious denominations of the kingdom. 
Such is the fate of those who believe in the — of the 
Alliance. In the paper on La Femme cn Angleterre, again, M. 
de Pontés originally wrote of the ee ee Journal as a 
iodical which, after long struggles, had conquered for itself a 

igh eR His widow, preparing the essay for the press, is 
compelled to add, in a note, that the victorious journal became 
soon afterwards extinct. 

These, however, are but small blots after all, and in no way 

iminish the clearness and force with which M. de Pontés traces 
the vast series of modifications which have been effected in the 
English social and political system to the fundamental principle of 
our characteristic national life :— 


English laws [he says] are the work of a people that is its own ruler, and 
that is led by its aptitudes and its tastes to a daily examination of all kinds 
of affairs, parish affairs and county affairs, the affairs of the kingdom and 
those of the whole world. Herein is the great difference between the English 
and ourselves; here, moreover, unless the equilibrium of the powers of the 
State should be broken, is one of the principal causes which are a pledge of the 
permanence of the institutions which France has not yet succeeded in 
acquiring for herself. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more melancholy, in its way, 
than the occasional introduction of sentences like this, in which 
M, de Pontés admits that, even where our English life is most 
miserable and our organization most defective, ay are 
no better in France. Yet this would be little but for the un- 
deniable truth of the reasoning with which he traces the fatal 
circle in which the political and administrative evils of France 
run into and reproduce another. In a short fragment at the 
end of his volume — des Divisions Territoriales, Politiques, e 
Judiciaires — flattering as it is to ourselves, and clear as is the 
warning it utters against any radical change in the distribution of 
national and local powers, it is impossible not to recognise the 
reality of the national French infirmities which, he considers, make 
the existence of a military and unscrupulous despotism almost a 
neeessity. M. de Pontés is far enough from being a Bonapartist, 
but he pects in the inevitable despotism of officials with 
something like a sigh of despair. There is no patience in France, 
he sadly says. Frenchmen think that the English people have 
but to signify their wishes on any — uestion, and instantly the 
Government of the day embodies their desires in efficacious legi 
lation. This, as he truly observes, is a grievous error. The 
English people attain to the accomplishment of their wishes by a 
long, steady, and persevering expression of them, ultimately to be 
accepted by the Cabinet and the Parliament. In France, when 
the people are not instantly satisfied, they make a revolution in 
order to pass a certain law. Deep as are his regrets at the destruc- 
tion of the constitutional system which was overthrown with 
Louis Philippe, the taunts with which he sketches the suicidal 
follies that brought on the revolution are as bitter as they are 
well deserved. England, he reminds his fellow-countrymen 
when there is danger of a revolution every citizen arms himself 
with a special constable’s staff, and the émeute is at an end. In 
France they do things differently. The Parisians take u 
but it is to destroy the empire of law, and not to defend it; 
the leading men, from whom more sense might be expected, are 
more utterly inexplicable in their conduct than the masses of the 
people. And now, as they have sown the wind, they are reaping 
the whirlwind :— 

Is ont avec la Constitution, ce qu’ils l’eussent brisée; et 
quand ils l'curent brisée, ils se sont mis dla regretter. A qui la faute, au- 
jourd‘hui, si le gouvernement parlementaire est détruit? Nos Parisiens, 


grands et petits, se sont conduits comme des enfants. Le gouvernement 
parlementaire n'est fait que pour les hommes. 
Incidentally, again, in two or three other of his book, M. 
de Pontés contrasts the working of English constitutional monarchy 
with the pure democracy—or, as he technically calls it, the repub- 
licanism—of the United States. If the French Imperial rule is a 
tyranny of soldiers and prefects, democracy, as he holds, is the 
tyranny of the majority, and individual liberty is so far as merci- 
lessfully disregarded as in Bonapartist France. 

ssesses the gift of not only sayin things, but of sayi 
them e is too unaffected 
much for that epi ic style which often confers an air 
of truth upon jacmienen, and of depth upon superficial - plati- 
tudes. But every now and then the national skill in analysis 
appears clothed in all that neatness and felicity of phrase which 

e less scientific and artistic English mind too rarely appre- 
ciates, Nothing can be better, both in substance and manner, 
than his treatment of what is roughly called “the condition of 
women question” in the past and present life of England. “ L’indi- 
vidu n’est qu’un étre incomplet; il s’achave par l’amour.” This 
is his summing up of the spirit in which he discusses the real 
equality of men and women, and their equally real and essential 
differences. On the subject of female doctors he remarks that 
there are too many male doctors in the world already, and that. 
the existing sicknesses of mankind are not sufficient to supply 
them all with a living. Here, in fact, we have, in a few words, 
the plain truth as to very many of the woman-wrongs of the day.. 

any trade or profession where there is at present not sufficient’ 
employment for men, the introduction of women is equivalent to a. 
corresponding diminution in the incomes of men. Where, on the: 
contrary, an increase of actual production is the result of additional’ 
labour, every fresh worker, whether male or female, adds to the- 
national wealth and to the general prosperity of every member of 
the social state. If the distinction were always remembered, the 
hopes of many a struggling, lonely woman would be less often: 
doomed to bitter disappointment, and the world would be ree 
some little of the windy eloquence of the attendants at Soci 
Science meetings and other sentimental gatherings. 


PEKING AND THE PEKINGESE.* 


A CAPITAL city is not always the most favourable place for: 
gaining impressions of the country in which it is situated.. 
In every stage of civilization, the information to be gathered in 
such a quarter will relate chiefly to the habits of society, and. 
consequently, if the traveller is prevented by circumstances from 
mixing with the upper classes, he may have but little to tell on 
his return home. The eye finds a larger field for itself in the: 
country than in the town. The earth seems to retain so much 
hold on the affections of her children that the condition of those: 
who till the ground has more attraction for us than the lives of most 
other classes of labourers, and the food of man is a subject which 
makes up in comprehensiveness for what it lacks in intensity of 
interest. For this reason, Dr. Rennie might have written a better 
book if he had been fixed, during his stay in China, in some other 
place than Peking. As it is, indeed, Peking and the Pekingese con- 
tains an abundance of entertaining matter, but we seem to miss in; 
it the special characteristics of a city, while we are necessarily: 
deprived of the special characteristics of the country. For into. 
Chinese society, properly so called, no European has yet entered.. 
Ignorance of each other’s language, difference of personal habits, and: 

e want of any common standard of taste or pursuits have hithertd 
presented an insurmountable bar to such an intermixture. But, 
without something of the sort, Peking probably has less which. 
can attract the notice of foreigners than many smaller towns. In 
a capital—even in an Asiatic capital—edges get worn away, 
and angles rubbed off, more speedily than elsewhere. The agri- 
cult temper is less sympathetic and imitative than the com- 
mercial, and the process of production retains a flavour of antiquity. 
which the process of distribution has lost. 

Dr. Rennie’s movements, whilst in Peking, were necessarily re-. 
stricted by the requirements of an arduous profession. All that. 
he could do, therefore, was to record such facts as presented them- 
selves in the order in which they came before him. The result. 
of his observations he has wisely determined to give us in the 
form of his actual journal; so that, whether the facts be valuable. 
or worthless, whether they prove much or little, we have in our 
own hands the materials on which the writer rests his conclusions. 
His judgment on the Chinese is very much more favourable than 
that of most English observers :— 

I have left the country [he says] with the conviction that the Chinese 
nation, as a whole, is a much less vicious one than—as 2 consequence of 
opinions formed from a limited and unfair field of observation—it has be- 
come customary to represent it ; further, that the lower orders of the people 
generally are better conducted, more sober and industrious, and, taken al- 
together, intellectually superior to the corresponding classes of our own 
countrymen. 

This is undoubtedly very high praise, and, to some extent, the 
instances of Chinese virto whieh are up i~ Dr. 
Rennie’s pages ma accepted as bearing out w! @ says. 
Their family affections are very strong, and the sacrifices they will 
make to gratify them proportionately large. When one of the 


* Peking and the Pekingese during the First Year of the British Embassy 
at Peking? By D.F. Rennie, M.D.” London: John Murray. 1865. 
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of the British force was ordered to leave Tien-tsin for 
Nu-che-wang, his servant, a lad of fourteen, refused to go so far 
from home unless his wages for the two months he would be 
absent were doubled and Sw him in advance. On receiving the 
— sum, he “divided it between his two married brothers, 
and would not keep a single dollar to himself, saying that his 
brothers required them, and that he did not.” Another story 
shows, in addition to an almost superstitious reverence for a 
father’s command, an equally lively gratitude for benefits received 
even from strangers. ile the troops were at Tien-tsin, a 
Chinaman came to Lieutenant Cave, the Provost-Marshal, laden 
His father, he 
said, had once been under men em | foreign doctors, and before 
his death, which had been postponed by their means for many 
yours, he charged his son, if ever he should have an opportunity, 
show all possible kindness to foreigners. The son Mad heard 
that the British army was within two hundred miles of him, and 
he had accordingly travelled to the camp, bringing with him as a 
thankoffering the produce for which his farm was most famous. 
The duty of children to ts seems to be considered far more 
imperative than that of parents to children ; for when the British 
Consul at Peking to take a discharged Chinese soldier 
into the service of the ion, the offer was declined, not so 
much on the ground that he had a wife and two children, as that 
“he had his father and mother living under the same roof with 
him at Te-ho, to be near whom he preferred sacrificing his more 
immediate interests; in fact, that it was his duty as a son to do 
so, for which he took no credit.” Even beyond the circle of the 
= however, the same good qualities are to be met with; 
and Dr. Rennie mentions the case of a soldier who, after being 
dismissed from the hospital, insisted on seeing a lame companion 
safe home, a distance of three hundred miles, before seeking em- 
for himself. 

e@ question, however, whether it is quite fair to leave the 
extremely materialistic element in the Chinese character so com- 
pletely out of consideration as Dr. Rennie seems to do. There 
are certain semi-instinctive forms of goodness which seem per- 
fectly consistent with a bop tone both of private morality and 
public spirit, and pe th might be more hope for the future 
of the people if they exhibited the passive, though kindly, side of 
virtue a little less exclusively. Still, affectionateness, industry, 
and practical ingenuity naturally attract the attention even of 
superficial observers, and all these qualities the Chinese lower 
classes possess in a high degree. ey seem to invest the com- 
monest tions with an i ity of e and elaboration. 
To roast chestnuts in the street involves the labour of two men— 
one to introduce the fuel into the stove so as to keep up a moderate 
and steady heat, the other to continually turn the chestnuts, which 
are placed, mixed with gravel, in a boiler above. The extreme 
slowness of the process prevents any cracking of the husk—a result 
which seems hardly worth the trouble taken to secure it. Equally 


— though on a larger scale, is their mode of digging a 
well :— 


A wide pit twenty feet deep is dug, by which time water is nearly reached. 
Boards about an inch thick are then placed at the bottom, in the form of a 
circle in the centre of the hole, its diameter being seven feet, which is to be 
the width of the well at its bottom. Round this wooden circle a cylinder of 
brick is then constructed to the height of ten feet, the bricks being carefully 
joined by mortar. The outside of this cylinder is then covered with matting, 
and tightly roped round. Poles are then driven into the ground at short 
intervals all round the outside of the cylinder, and in close apposition with 
it. These are secured by additional lashings of rope applied round and over 
them. The inside of cylinder is then Jined with matting, which is 
secured by ropes passed down vertically and brought out underneath the 
cylinder, where the two ends are and the rope tightened. By these 
means any dislodgment of the bricks is physically impossible, and the 
structure is rendered as compact as if it was made of metal. The strengthen- 
ing of the brickwork having been completed, they commence to dig inside 
of it, and az the earth is removed from the interior, the cylinder ually 
sinks by its own weight, the excavation being continued until the upper 
margin of the cylinder has reached the level of the original hole twenty 
deep. The well of thirty feet is thus formed, and rapidly finished in the 
most complete manner by building up a continuation of the brick cylinder 
until it reaches the level of the po 

During the progress of the necessary alterations at the English 
and French Legions, Dr. Rennie had ample — of 

ing the habits of the Chinese workmen. ‘heir hours of 
labour are the same as with us, and their distribution of the day 
pretty closely resembles ours. They breakfast before they begin, 
and afterwards smoke a pipe. From half-past seven to twelve 
they work, when they eat and smoke for an hour, and work again 
till’ half-past five, when they take their supper. The men 
employed at the French Legation, 600 in number, received about 
10d. a day, of which one-third was paid to the contractor, who 
had set up a temporary ge ae on the spot where the three 
daily a 3 were cooked. food consists of unlimited sup- 
plies of boiled rice, moistened as they eat it with the water in 
which it is cooked, together with tea, vegetables, and occasionally 
salt fish or pork. Certainly, in this the Chinese show 
themselves very far in advance of English artisans. They get 
their meals when and wie ar want them, and they get them 
hot; whereas our more civilized labourers either have to go to 
their perhaps distant home for their meals, or to be content with 
such cold food as they can bring themselves, or have brought to 
them. In in matter of cooking, the Chinese lower 
classes generally seem to entertain very sensible notions. Dr. 
Rennie watched two carters taking their breakfast at a little 
village inn, and describes the meal as pure J of “ pickled 
cabbage, @ compost of beans, two other vegetable pickles, and 


a basin of sauce,” followed by an omelet, and a third course of 9 
savoury vegetable stew. Chinese workmen are extremely 
especially in their mode of passing Ly gunn hand to hand, “ 
have seen,” says Dr. Rennie, “ one of the mason’s labourers take a 
spadeful of mortar and throw it, e and all, to a man on the 
roof of a house, who caught it without dislodging a particle of the 
mortar.” And their ordinary method of paper-hanging is for one 
man to apply the paste to the sheet, which is then thrown to 
another, who fixes it in its exact place on the wall. Ladders in 
out-door work are wholly dispensed with, the workmen always 
swarming up the bare poles of the scaffolding. 

Dr. Rennie gives some interesting details ing the Roman 
Catholic missions in China. In 1861 there were nine Chinese 
ae in Peking, and eight more in other parts of the Empire. 

eking contains about five thousand hereditary Christians, con- 
version having for some time been rare. “ Christianity seems 
to run in certain trades. I have since ascertained that the 
watchmakers and their families are all Christians; which is 
age accounted for from their more intimate association with 
the Jesuits, from whom they originally learnt the art of watch- 
making.” The principal establishment in Peking is on the 
site of the Jesuit Pei-tang, or church of the Northern City, 
which has now been given up by the Government to the French 
Mission. It is superintended by the Abbé Smoringburgh, a 
Dutchman, who has adopted the Chinese costume and p 
his head. He has forty Chinese youths under his care, of 
whom fifteen are studying for ordination. National prejudices 
are so far deferred to that women are excluded from all the four 
churches now open in the city, but six chapels have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the town, where the female Christians 
assemble, and have service read to them by priests selected for the 

urpose. The original buildings of the Pei- have all been 

emolished, but this was not done until after the Jesuits had 1 
and the church had ceased to be of any use. Indeed the Chinese 
temperament is by no means inclined to iconoclasm. The Nan- 
tang, or Church of the Southern city, has only suffered from time 
and want of repair, and in the old Po: Cemetery, outside 
the city gates, which contains upwards of eighty tombs of the 
Jesuit missionaries, not a single monument has defaced :— 

The Tf is oblong, and all the graves are covered in by arched-roofed 
sarcophagi. They are in eight rows of ten in each, five graves of 
every row being on each side of the central avenue. In front of every grave 
a tombstone is placed at a little distance from the sarcophagus, but the 
greater the distance, in like proportion is the honour. The tomb of the 
celebrated Matthew Ricci stands on the right-hand side, at the extreme end 
of the cemetery, near the altar. It is a sarcophagus of the same shape as 
the others, and in front of it there is an oblong monumental stone of marble, 
about ten feet high, standing on a marble tortoise, the latter indicating it to 
be an Imperial gift. It bears an inscription in Chinese and in Latin. On 
each side of the extremity of the avenue near the altar there are two similar 
monumental stones, also standing on le tortoises. The one on the right 
is in honour of the equally celebrated Verbist, erected in 1688, and that on 
the left is to the memory of a Portuguese Jesuit of the name of Pereica. On 
the same side, a little in front, is the tomb of Adam Shall, a Dutch Jesuit, 
ereeted by the Emperor Kan-hsi, by whom he would seem to have been 
highly appreciated, from the distance in front of his grave that the monu- 
mental stone is placed. Near it is the tomb of another well-known man, 
Castilone the painter, who was employed for some years decorating the 

. A dense vegetation surrounds the tombs, the whole of which are 
completely shaded from the sun by the rich foliage of the numerous trees 
that grow within the enclosure. Altogether I know no more interesting spot 
to visit in the neighbourhood of Peking than these curious relics of a by; 
age. They form a practical illustration of the remarkable influence which 
the Jesuits must at one time have exercised in this country, and show the 
tolerant character of the Chinese Government towards religious faiths 
materially differing from their own. 

In reviewing a book of this kind, there islittle to be done except 
to notice some of the points which strike one in reading it, and 
thereby to give some intimation of the kind of intellectual fare 
which the author has provided. We have drawn but very 
moderately from the store of curious information about the 
Chinese which Dr. Rennie has collected, and we recommend those 
who have been interested in our quotations to make acquaintance 
with the book on their own 


A HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES.* 

HIS is a ueer and rambling work. The proper time for 
T publishing would, as allen informs us, have been 
twenty years ago, because at that epoch the Waverley novels had 
The author seems to have 
Foon e friend of Sir Walter 8, to have collected certain 
materials for him, and to have published, by his advice, one or 
two articles in Blackwood’s Magaune about gipsies. He hesi- 
tated, however, to ublish any systematic work on the subject, 
principal from dread of the vindictive temper 
sies. Ind , the editor speaks with so much feeling of tl 
wrath incurred by any one who helps to reveal gipsy mysteries 
that we are not certain that we are not doing rather a bold thing 
even in reviewing him. Mr. Walter Simson having died, how- 
ever, Mr. James Simson, who seems to be living in America, has 


the work. He has prefixed a preface and an introduction, and 
added dioquisition. book is tiresome enough, 


*A of the Gipsies. By Walter Simson. Edited by James 


Simson. : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1865. 
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principles of historical research. Mr. Walter Simson held the 
usual Penion, that the gipsies came from India; but with this 
Mr. James Simson is by no means satisfied. “ A very intelligent 
ipsy” once told him that the race sprang from a mixture of Arabs 
and Egyptians, which left Egypt in the train of the Jews. Upon 
looking at Exodus, Mr. Simson finds mention of a “ mixed multi- 
tude.” These two data are sufficient to establish a very pretty 
theory. Mr. Simson has no trouble whatever in proving that the 
mized avaltiinde would be a good deal in the way, that it must 
have cost Moses and Jethro “many an anxious thought” to 
wide for them. Moses would, therefore, naturally have told 
Prem to take themselves off in some direction; and as they could 
not go North, or South, or West, “their only alternative 
was to proceed East, through Arabia Petrea, along the Gulf of 
Persia, through the Persian desert, into Northern Hindostan.” 
Up to this point, Mr. Simson has fortified himself by arguments, 
for an answer to which we must refer him to Dr. Colenso, not 
being ourselves di to dispute with so determined a theorist. 
His theory is then compelled to take an unsup | jump. The 
gipsies, he says, 6 genworm formed the gipsy caste in Hindostan, 
and three thousand years afterwards, having succeeded in learning 
the language, proceeded to spread themselves over the whole earth. 
«“ What a strange sensation passes through the mind,” he remarks, 
«when such a subject is contemplated ”—namely, that Jews and 
ies should meet again after a se ent Sen 
e sensation which passes through our mind has a strong family 
resemblance to utter disbelief. Simson, however, having 
found such a noble origin for his favourites, is equally eloquent 
about their present and future, In avery incoherent “ disquisition” 
he rails very bitterly against any one who is stupid enough, per- 
verse enough, and malicious enough to hold the absurd dogma that 
the gipsies are being absorbed, or ever can be absorbed, into the 
bulk of the population around them. After quoting Mr. Borrow 
as a leading authority, in his notes to the rest of volume, he 
turns quite fiercely upon him in the disquisition, because Mr. 
Borrow has been wicked enough to lend himself to this abomin- 
able heresy. The gipsies, he admits, disappear from their nomad 
state ; but it is only to become town gipsies. Every one, or almost 
pene one, he maintains, who has gipsy blood in him, however 
much it may be diluted, still remains a gipsy; that is to say, 
he learns the language, acquires the use of certain signs like those 
of freemasonry, and acknowledges the claims of relationship to all 
the tribe. Gipsydom, in fact, is a vast secret society, including 
many men in respectable, or even in distinguished, life; in fact, 
from certain dark hints thrown out by ie, Same, we should 
not be ee to find him claiming royal families amongst the 
gipsies. ‘The gipsies, however, are conscious that they are the 
objects of gen suspicion, and of being looked upon as Pariahs 
by the world generally. Mr. Simson seems to exaggerate the 
strength of this. peje ice. It is very probable, however, that 
the gipsies may believe in it partly from the traditions of the 
old laws against vagrants, as, when men have been liable to 
be hung simply on account of their race, they may remember 
it for some time after other people have forgotten it. At any 
rate, it seems that the gipsies are, as a rule, very careful to 
conceal the fact of their origin, and still more of their language, 
from any inquisitive persons. Mr. Walter Simson, who seems to 
have taken a great of praiseworthy trouble in the matter, 
was acquainted with a gipsy woman for seven years before he could 
e her to give him any words of the lan She was 

then only induced to do it by his proving that he y wasin 
session of some agent and she was extremely alarmed, after hav- 
ing spoken, till he | any mm to conceal her name, It is, therefore, 
probable enough that there is a considerable number of people 
who retain some of the lan » Without revealing it to their 
neighbours. At the same time, Mr. Simson’s imagination seems to 
have been so much excited by the existence of the secret bond 
of union, and the possibility of finding gipsies even in the 
most exalted stations, that he makes very statements as to 
the number of gipsies (which he puts at 100,000 in Seotland 
alone), and the difficulty of a gipsy subsiding into a Gentile. 
“You cannot,” he says, “crush or cross out the gipsy race; so 
thoroughly subtle, so thoroughly table, so thoroughly capable 
is it to evade every weapon that can be brought against it. . . . 
The gipsy race, in short, absorbs, but cannot be absorbed by, other 
races.” As for the Jews, they are contemptible as compared. with 
the gipsies; it is absurd to talk about their rvation as being 
miraculous. “We must look into the Old and New Testa- 
ments for miracles.” The Jews were, as everybody knows, a 
stubborn, backsliding, and idolatrous generation; whereas the 
gipsies have never had any fault beyond a propensity to stealing, 
which they share with the Spartans and the Dacoite of India. The 
history of the gipsies is a mine which we should work, “so as to 
¢eountermine and explode the conceit of the Jew in the history of 
his people.” Moreover, the author has completely proved to his 
satisfaction—what is not in itself improbable—that Sohn Bunyan 
was a gipsy, the denial or doubting of which fact can only be set 
intense spirit of caste so lamentably prevalent in 


All this is sufficiently silly. The original text, howaver, which Mr. 


James Simson has embroidered with his comments, is interesting 
enough in its way. It consists principally of a large collection of 
those stories which formed the raw material of much of Sir Walter | 
Scott’s novels. We find more than one gipsy who might have | 
been the prototype of Meg Merrilies. In days before enclosure 
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and game-preservation, the Scotch gipsies were doubtless a 
turesque and comparatively conspicuous race. There is som 
interesting about them still. They remind us of the fragments 
wild heath-land that have not yet been remorselessly broken 
up or covered with bricks and mortar, The position of a nomad 
people, living, as it were, between the pores of a highly-civilized 
race is certainly curious. No one hasgiven the poetical sentiment 
which still lingers about them so admirably as Mr. Borrow. There 
is a quaint humour about his earlier descriptions which exact] 
fits the people he describes. Mr. Simson, though occasionally 
amusing, is very far indeed behind Mr. Borrow, He tells us a good 
many stories which become rather tiresome from their extreme 
similarity to each other; a skilful hand might have picked one or 
two of them out, and might doubtless have invested them with 
some of the interest which, for example, Mr. Borrow has given to 
“ Blazing Bosville, the Flaming Tinman.” As it is, there is a 
certain monotony about them. e gipey dominion being com- 
sed of systematic thieves, and their highest conception of a hero 
being a determined highwayman—for they seldom rise to murder— 
the stories are apt to run either upon successful cheats, or brilliant 
escapes from prison, or temporary fits of honesty. One set of 
stories is about people who receive purses from gipsies who take 
them freely from the clutches of highwaymen; another is about 
gipsics who return stolen a, as a particular favour, to people 
who have been kind to them. ‘Then we have legends, of which 
the following is a specimen. When a certain Robertson was in 
a pep speak to him through the iron grating. 
ing man close to the en, ing out the other 
pn with a lmife, he demanded the man’s money, who was 
frightened into giving it up. This was moe | a brilliant piece 
of robbery; but was incomplete, as 8 work of art, because the 
jailer foreed the thief to restore what he had stolen. He should 
Love bean with to deny the fact. Another set 
of anecdotes, illustrative of the rough manners of the —-, 
relates to divers pitched battles fought by different clans 
ipsies in Scotland. A fight took place at Romanno, in Tweeddale, 
between the Faas in 1677. Of Faas, a 
a woman were anda person dangerously woun 
Four of the victorious side were hung for the easter Another 
pitched battle was — on Hawick Bridge, in 1772, in the 
ponan a large number of country people, who were afraid to 


in 

The main substance of the book is made up of this kind of 
material, though a few hints may be gathered as to the manners 
and oman of the gipsies. There is little information of any 
novelty as to their origin. Mr. Simson succeeded in collecting a 

many words, which were probably not known at that time, 
ut have since been and We 
cannot expect any profound phi ical . disquisitions a 
eo who has to discover the similarity of Hindoostanee to 
ipsy by applying to one John Lobbs, a black sea-cook, who 
could neither read nor write, but who told Mr. Simson that he 
knew two dialects, the Hindoo and the Moors’ language. It was 
natural enough in a Scotch gentleman, who had not time for out- 
of-the-way researches, to apply to such a man; but now that the 
book is published, seventy years later, Mr. James Simson might 
have got the authority of some real linguist. The point, how- 
ever, has been too well settled to be of much interest. The most 
eurious fact, by far, which Mr. Simson mentions, relates to the 
marriage and divorce ceremonies. ‘They seem, in spite of the in- 
destructible nature of the gipsy race, to be gradually in process of 
being forgotten. The existence of such ceremonies, however, 
up to very recent times, seems to be well established, and is 
certainly remarkable. Of the iage ceremony we shall say 
nothing, further than that it is one which has a strong — 
of being derived from very primitive times or manners. The divorce 
is performed as follows. A horse is placed by the — and, 
after certain ceremonies, allowed to run away. The wife endea- 
vours to catch it, and the degree of the woman’s criminality is 
supposed to be ioned to the difficulty of catching the horse. 
In very bad cases, both woman and horse are sacrificed. But, as a 
tule, the horse is killed. The*husband and wife shake hands, and 
walk round it three times, with the horse between them, wry 
coming opposite each other at the tail, They then pt and wi 
off in opposite directions, effectually divorced. e can — 
believe that this expensive way of performing the hp 
to make it rare. A gipey, we should think, would hardly have 
the heart to kill a horse of his own, even to get rid of his wife. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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